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TALE OF A PATENT. 


IT am not used to writing for print. What 
working-man that never labours less (some 
Mondays, and Christmas Time and Easter 
Time, excepted) than twelve or fourteen 
hour a day, is? But I have been asked to 
put down, plain, what I have got to say ; and 
so I take pen-and-ink, and do it to the best of 
my power, hoping defects will find excuse. 

‘T was bor n, nigh London, but have worked 
in a shop at Birmingham (what ycu would 
call Manufactories, we call Shops), almost ever 
since I was out of my time. I served my 
apprenticeship at Deptford, nigh where I was 
born, and I ama smith by trade. My name 
is John. I have been called “Old John” 
ever since I was nineteen year of age, on 
account of not having much hair. I am fifty- 
six year of age at the present time, and I 
don’t find myself with more hair, nor yet 
with less, to signify, than at nineteen year of 
age afor esaid. 

I have been married five and thirty year, 
come next April. 
Fools’ Day. Let them laugh that win. 
won a good wife that day, and it was as 
— a day to me, as ever I had. 

e have had a matter of ten children, six 
head are living. My eldest son is engineer 
in the Italian steam- -packet “ Mezzo Giorno, 
plying between Marseilles and Naples, and 
calling at Genoa, Leghorn, at Civita 
Vecchia.” He was a good workman. He 
invented a many useful little things that 
brought him in—nathing. I have two sons 
doing well at Sydney, New South Wales— 
single, when last heard from. One of my 
sons (James) went wild and for a soldier, 
where he was shot in India, living six weeks 
in hospital with a musket ball lodged in his 
shoulder-blade, which he wrote with his own 
hand. He was the best looking. One of my 
two daughters (Mary) is comfortable in he 
circumstances, but water on the chest. The 
other (Charlotte), her husband run away 
from her in the basest manner, and she and 
her three children live with us. The 
youngest, six year old, has a turn for 
mechanics. 

Iam not a Chartist, and I never was. 
don’t mean to say but what I see 
many public points to complain of, still I 
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don’t think that’s the way to set them right. 
If I did think so, I should be a Chartist. 
But I don’t think so, and I am not a Chartist. 
I read the paper, and hear discussion, at what 
we call “a parlor” in Birmingham, and I 
know many good men and workmen who are 
Chartists. Note. Not Physical force. 

It won’t be took as boastful in me, if I 
make the remark (for I can’t put down what 
I have got to say, without putting that down 
before going any further), that I have always 
been of an ingenious turn. I once got twenty 
pound by a screw, and it’s in use now. 
I have been twenty year, off and on, com- 
pleting an Invention and perfecting it. I 
perfected of it, last Christmas Eve at ten 
o’clock at night. Me and my wife stood and 
let some tears fall over the Model, when it 
was done and I brought her in to take a look 
at it. 

A friend of mine, by the name of William 
Butcher, is a Chartist. Moderate. He is a 
good speaker. He is very animated. I have 
often heard him deliver that what is, at every 
turn, in the way of us working-men, is, that 
too many places have been made, in the 
course of time, to provide for — that 
never ought to have been provided for ; and 
that we have to obey forms and to pay fees to 
support those places when we shouldn’t ought. 
“True,” (delivers William Butcher), “all the 
public has to do this, but it falls heaviest on 
the working man, because he has least to 
spare; and likewise because impediments 
shouldn’t be put in his way, when he wants 
redress of wrong, or furtherance of right.” 
Note. Ihave wrote down those words from 
William Butcher’s own mouth. W. B. de- 
livering them fresh for the aforesaid purpose. 

Now, to my Model again. There it was, 
perfected of, on Christmas Eve, gone nigh a 
year, at ten o’clock at night. All the money I 
could spare I had laid out upon the Model ; 


r | and when times was bad, or my daughter Char- 


lotte’s children sickly, or both, it had stood 
still, months at a spell. I had pulled it to 
pieces, and made it over again with im- 
provements, I don’t know how often. There 
it stood, at last, a perfected Model as afore- 
said. 

William Butcher and me had a long talk, 
Christmas Day, respecting of the Model. 
William is very sensible. But sometimes 
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74 
cranky. William said, - Ww hat will you do} 
with it, John?” I said, “Patent it.” Wil- 
liam said, “How Patent it, John?” I said, 
“By taking out a Patent.” William then 
delivered that the law of Patent was a cruel 
wrong. William said, “John, if 
your invention public, before you get a Patent, 
anyone may rob you of the fruits of your 
hard work. You are put in a cleft stick, 
John. Either you must drive a_ bargain 
very much against yourself, by getting a 
party to come for ward beforehand with the 
great expenses of the Patent; or, you 
must be put about, from post to pillar, 
among so many parties, trying to make a 
better bargain for yourself, and showing your 
invention, that your invention will be took 
from you over your head.” I said, “ William | 
Butcher, are you cranky? You are some- 
times cranky.” William said, “No John, 
I tell you the truth ;’ which he then deli- 
vered more at length. I said to W. B. I 
would Patent the invention myself. 

My wife’s brother, George Bury of West 
Bromwich (his wife unfortunately took to} 
- drinking, made away with everything, and | 
seventeen times committed to Birmingham | 
Jail before happy release in every point of | 
view), left my wife, his sister, when he died, 
a legacy of one hundred and twenty-eight 
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|made “a draft of the Queen’s bill,” 


| five pound, ten, and six, for this. 





pound ten, Bank of England Stocks. Me and 
my wife had never broke into that money | 
yet. Note. We might come to be old, and | t 
past our work. We now agreed to Patent | 
the invention. We said we would make a} 
hole in it—I mean in the aforesaid money— | 
and Patent the invention. William Butcher | 
wrote me a letter to Thomas Joy, in London, 

as . a carpenter, six foot four in height, | 
and plays quoits well. He lives in Chelsea, | 
noe n, by the church. 1 got leave from the | 
shop, to be took on again w vhen I come back. | 
Lama good workman. Not a Teetotaller ; but | 
never drunk. When the Christmas holidays | 
were over, I went up to London by the) 
Parliamentary Train, and hired a lodging for | 
a week with Thomas Joy. He is married. 
He has one son gone to sea. 

Thomas Joy delivered (from a book he had) | 
that the first step to be took, in Patenting| 
the invention, was to prepare a petition unto | 
Queen Victoria. William Butcher had deli-| 
vered similar, and drawn it up. Note, Wil- 
liam is a ready writer. A declaration before | 
a Master in Ch: ancery was to be added to it. 
That, we likewise drew up. After a deal of 
trouble I found out a Master, in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, nigh Temple Bar, 
where I made the declaration, and paid 
eighteenpence. I was told to take the declara-| 
tion and petition to the Home Office, in 
Whitehall, where I left it to be signed by the 
Home Secretary (after I had found the office 
out) and where I paid two pound, two, and 
sixpence. In six days he signed it, and I 

was told to take it to the Attorney-Gene ral’s | 
chambers, and leave it there for a report. I 
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ldid so, ond paid four pound, four. Note. 
Nobody, all through, ever thankful for their 
money, but all uncivil. 

My lodging at Thomas Joy’s was now hired 
for another week, whereof five days were gone. 
The Attorney-General made what they called 
a Report-of-course (my invention being, as 
William Butcher had delivered before starting, 
unopposed), and I was sent back with it to 
the Home Office. They made a Copy of it, 
which was called a Warrant. For this war- 
rant, I paid seven pound, thirteen, and six. 
It was sent to the Queen, to sign. The Queen 
sent it back, signed. The Home Secretary 
signed it again. The gentleman throwed it 
at me when I called, and said, “ Now take it 
to the Patent Office in Lincoln’s Inn.” I was 
then in my third week at Thomas Joy’s, 
sparing, on account of fees. I 
found myself losing heart. 

At the Patent Office in Lincoln’s Inn, they 
of my 
I paid 
They “ en- 
grossed two copies of the bill; one for the 
Signet Office, and one for the Privy-Seal 
Office.” I paid one pound, seven, and six, for 
this. Stamp duty over and above, three 
pound. The Engrossing Clerk of the same 
office engrossed the Queen’s bill for signa- 
ture. I paid him one pound, one. Stamp- 
duty, again, one pound, ten. I was next to 
uke the Queen’s bill to the Attorney-General 
again, and get it signed again. I took it, and 
paid five pound more. I fetched it away, and 
took it to the Home Secretary again. He 
sent it to the Queen again. She signed it 
again. I paid seven pound, thirteen, and six, 
more, for this. I had been over a month at 
Thomas Joy’s. I was quite wore out, patience 
and pocket. 

Thomas Joy delivered all this, as it went 
on, to William Butcher. William Butcher 
delivered it again to three Birmingham 
Parlors, from which it got to all the other 
Parlors, and was took, as I have been told 
since, right through all the shops in the 
North of England. Note. William Butcher 
delivered, at his Parlor, in a speech, that it 
was a Patent way of making Chartists. 

But I hadn’t nigh done yet. The Queen’s 
bill was to be took to the Signet Office in 
Somerset House, Strand—where the stamp 
shop is. The Clerk of the Signet made “a 
Signet bill for the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal.” I paid him four pound, seven. The 
Clerk of the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal made “a Privy-Seal bill for the 
Lord Chancellor.” I pois him, four pound, 
two. The Privy-Seal bill was handed over 
to the Clerk of the Patents, who en grossed 
the aforesaid. I paid him five pound, seven- 
teen, and eight ; at the same time, I paid 
Stamp-duty for the Patent, in one lump, 
thirty pound. I next paid for “boxes for 
the Patent,” nine and sixpence. Note. Thomas 
Joy would have made the same at a profit, 


invention, and a “docket of the bill.” 
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for eighteen-pence. 
Deputy, the Lord Chancellor’s Purse-bearer,” 

two pound, two. I next paid “fees to the 
Clerk of the Hanaper,” 
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seven pound, thirteen. | 


I next paid “ fees to the! laws of this country were as honest as they 


ought to be, you would have come to London 
—registered an exact description and drawing 
of your invention—paid half-a-crown or so 


I next paid “fees to the Deputy Clerk of the | for doing of it—and therein and thereby have 


Hanaper,” ten shillings. I next paid, to the | 
Lord Chancellor again, one pound, eleven, and | 
six. Last of all, I paid “fees to the 


got your Patent.” 
My opinion is the same as Thomas Joy. 
‘urther. In William Butcher’s delivering 


Sealer, and Deputy Chaff-Wax,” ten shillings | “that the whole gang of Hanapers arid Chaff 


and sixpence. I had lodged at Thomas Joy’s 
over six weeks, and the unopposed Patent 
for my invention, for England only, had cost 
me ninety-six pound, seven, and eightpence. 
If I had taken it out for the United Kingdom, 


it would have cost me more than three hundred | 


pound. 

Now, teaching had not come up but very 
limited when I was young. So much the 
worse for me you’ll say, I say the same. 
William Butcher is twenty year younger than 
me. He knows a hundred year more. 
William Butcher had wanted to Patent 
invention, he might have been sharper than 
myself when hustled backwards and forwards 
among all those offices, though I doubt if so 
= Note. William being sometimes 

ranky, and consider Porters, Messengers, and 
C lerks. 

Thereby I say nothing of my being tired 
of my life, while I was Patenting my inven- 
tion. But I put this: Js it reasonable to 
make a man feel as if, in inventing an inge- 


nious improvement meant to do good, he had 


done something wrong ? How else can a man 
feel, when he is met by such difficulties at | 
every turn? All inventors taking out a 
Patent Must feel so. And look at the expense. 
How hard on me, and how hard on the country 


is took up now, I am thankful to say, and | 
doing well), to put me to all that expense 
before I can move a finger! Make 


If 
an | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


the | 


addition yourself, and it Il come to ninety-six | 


pound, seven, and eightpence. No more, and 
no less. 
What can I say against William Butcher, 


about places? Look at the Home Secretary 


Engrossing Clerk, the Lord Chancellor, the | 
Privy Se: al, the Clerk of the Patents, the Lord | 
Chancellor's Purse-bearer, the Clerk of the| 
Hanaper, the Deputy Clerk of the Hanaper, | 
the Deputy Sealer, and the Deputy Chaff- 
wax. No man in England could get.a Patent 
for an India-rubber band, or an iron hoop, 
without feeing all of them. Some of them, 
over and over again. I went through thirty- 
five stages. 
the Throne. 
wax. Note. 
Chatfwax. Is it a man, or what is it ? 

What I had to tell, I have told. 
wrote it down. I hope it’s plain. 


IT have 
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waxes must be done away with, and that 
England has been chaffed and waxed suffi- 
cient,” I agree. 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


EvEryspopy who loves wonderful musie 
knows, or ought to know, Mozart’s Magic 
Flute (Zauberflite); but we are quite sure 
there are few, indeed, who know anything 
about the Magie Flute which a certain New 
Zealand chief invented for a special and 
original occasion, and played upon in a very 
| grim and original manner. This story, though 
a curious mixture of the grand and grotesque, 
; and, perhaps, the improbable, is not without 
‘its serious moral me: wing. It claims to be 
regarded as historical. For the authenticity 
of its foundations we refer the reader to an 
extremely interesting work, entitled, “ Savage 
Life and Scenes in Australia and New 
Zealand,” * by George French Angas, who, in 
the course of a journey of eight hundred miles 
on foot through the latter country, actually 
saw the chief, who is the hero of the tale, 
together with the Magic Flute on which, 


oe Se ; “TY | many years ago, he was so unintentional, yet 
if there ’s any merit in me (and my invention | 


so extre ordinary 'y, a performer. 


“Tadnui, King of Mokau,” says out traveller 
“was one of the most powerful and superstitious 
of the old heathen chiefs, and was scrupulously 
attached to the religion of the Tohunga. Around 
his neck he used to wear a small flute, constructed 
out of the leg-bone of Pomar, a northern enemy of 


|his tribe; and upon this instrument he at one 


: ?/time played with peculiar satisfaction.” 
the Attorney-General, the Patent Office, the | rae as I 
| 


I began with the Queen upon | 
I ended with the Deputy Chaff: | 
I should like to see the Deputy 
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We have also heard that this barbarian 
chief had in iis possession a. suit of armour 
which was given by one of the kings of England 
to the Bay of Islands chief, the valiant Shongi, 
or E. Hongi, when that warrior visited England 
on some question of territory. The subsequent 
history of the armour since the time of Shongi 
is very curious, but by no means so extra- 
ordinary and interesting as the subsequent 
history of the flute, which we have obtained 
from private sources, and now present to our 
readers. 

Tadnui was a great chief in Mokaa, when 
the king of that country was at war with a 


much in the handwriting (though nothing to | | neighbouring potentate named ‘Te Pomar, of 


boast of there), as in the sense of it. 
now conelude with Thomas Joy. 


[ will | the tribe of Waikatoto. 
Thomas | 
said to me, when we parted, “John, if the| she. 


The king being very 


* Or, an Artist's Impressions of Countries and People at 


intipodes—Two vols.; Smith, Elder, and Co., 1847. 
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ill on the morning of a battle, ordered himself 
to be carried to the field on a litter, and set 
down in the thick of the fight. In this state, 
with the darts, and clubs, and tomahawks of 
friends and foes all whirling about his head, 
he sang his war-song, and so died. A terrible 
contest then took place over his body, which 
was eventually carried off by Te Pomar, not- 
withstanding all the furious efforts of Tadnui. 
But the great warrior Te Pomar, knowing how 
much the old king had been beloved, and also 
greatly revering him for the heroic manner of 
his death, nobly restored the body, and sent a 
present of honour with it for the funeral cere- 
monies. He also proposed honourable terms 
of future peace, which were accepted by a 
majority of the chiefs of both tribes. This 
nobleness of Te Pomar galled the pride of 
Tadnui as much as the carrying off the body 
from the battle-field had enraged his warlike 
spirit. However, he bore it all with haughty 
and unbroken silence. 

But a contest over the body of a very dif- 
ferent kind now ensued. Several Catholic mis- 
sionaries had been for some time in Mokau, 

“where by their skill in medicine and surgery 
they had much ingratiated themselves with the 
people, and they had contrived gradually to 
make a great many converts. Hitherto they 


——— 
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juncture, Tadnui, in his war-mat, and with 
all his arms, met them on the pathway. He 
darted at the coffin—overthrew it with so 
violent a shock, that four of the six bearers 
|rolled over with it on the grass ; he then tore 
ithe body of the old king out of the coffin, and 
|calling upon all those who revered the old 
jheathen faith of their fathers and _ their 
| ancestors, to rally round him, carried off the 
| body, after a brief struggle, in which many 
|were wounded on both sides, and several 
killed. Tedra returned to Te Pomar with the 
bad news ; and Tadnui, for this act of decision 
j and valour, was immediately declared King of 
| Mokau. ‘The missionaries, together with many 
of the converts, were driven away; and the 
religion of the Tohunga, with all the old 
| heathen forms, was re-established in its original 
barbarity. 

Te Pomar held a council of chiefs to deter- 
mine what amount of reparation they ought to 
demand of the Mokaurie tribe for the recent 
outrage on their offers of peace ; this question, 

| however, was speedily settled by Tadénui, 
|who declared war upon the Waikatotos, for 
their interference with the old religious cere- 
| monies ;—and all the former hostilities were 
immediately resumed. 


| In the first pitched battle that occurred, 


had managed all this very gently, and by|Tadnui, with a view to giving the most 
reasoning, and strong appeals to the imagi-| alarming importance to the occasion, caused 
nation ; but the death of the king was a great| the suit of rusty armour (steel, inlaid with 
opportunity for a bold effort at a wholesale | brass) which had been given to one of his 





conversion. They, therefore, stepped forward, | 
and declared that the permission which had | 
been given them by the old king to dwell in 
his country, and teach their religion to those 
who chose to listen to them, was a sign that 


he himself had been a convert in his heart,—| 
consequently, he should be buried according | 


to their rites and ceremonies. At this, Tadnui 


rose in anger, and insisted that the body of | 


the king should be buried in a secret cave, 
according to their old heathen custom with 
the greatest chiefs. He prevailed. But while 
they were bearing the body to a place from 
whence it was to be taken by night to the secret 
cave, there suddenly arrived the daughter of 


Te Pomar. Her name was Tedra; she was a/ 


beautiful girl of thirteen, and had just become 
a convert to Christianity. 
many attendants, and presents, and proposals 
of lasting peace between the tribe of her father, 
the Waikatotos, and that of Mokau. , 
were accepted by the majority of the chiefs ; 
but a missionary who accompanied her, then 
roceeded to request that the late king should 
buried after the forms of the new religion 
that had been brought among them. Aided 
by the young Tedra, he was so far successful 
with the chiefs and people, that the body 
was placed in a shell of basket-work and 
broad leaves, by way of a coffin, and, being 
hoisted on the shoulders of six of the converts, 
they were bearing it off, attended by a large 
concourse. They approached the entrance of 
a wood, where a grave had been dug. At this 


She came with) 


These | 


great predecessors by the English king, to be 
varried amidst the front. line of the bravest 
| warriors. It may be matter of surprise that 
| King Tadnui did not invest himself in the 
}armour, but the thought never once occurred 
to him, because it was held in superstitious 
reverence, as coming from the chief warrior 
of a great and distant warlike nation, who, 
they took for granted (little dreaming that 
his Britannic Majesty of that date had worn 
a great powdered wig, but never smelt any 
other sort of powder), had always worn 
it in battle. For anybody else, therefore, to 
wear it, would have been irreverent to their 
“creat friend over sea;” it must also be 
confessed that Tadnui, being well aware of 
| the weight ; (having once, in secret, tried the 
armour on, after he became king) ; had found 
that it would impede all those movements of 
active skill and chivalrous daring which 
characterise the battles of the aborigines. He 
therefore displayed it simply as a “terror,” 
| and to show that the spirit of the great over- 
sea English warrior aided the righteous battles 
| of the people of Mokau. 

The result, however, was far from gratifying 
| to the superstitious feelings of the Mokauries. 
They won this first battle, it is true, but not 
without considerable havoc among their 
| warriors ; while, to add to the chagrin of a 
| disastrous victory, Te Pomar himself carried 
| off in his embrace the suit of sacred armour. 
| The spears on which it had been elevated were 
|broken and cast upon the earth, and the 
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armour was finally dragged by ropes through 
the boundary river, and so lost to the 
Mokauries. 

Tadnui, on his return, assembled all his 
chief warriors that same night, and led them 
to the dark wood in which was the cave of 
their great Idol. After sacrificing some of the 
prisoners taken in battle, according to their 
custom, while the priests sung one of their 
barbarous hymns, the king made all his chiefs 
swear with him a solemn vow of vengeance 
against Te Pomar, and that they never would 
cease to make war upon the Waikatotos, till 
he was slain, and his male relations also, 
while the women were made the slaves of 
Tadnui. This was accordingly sworn by the 
assembled chiefs ; and the priests informing 
them that the whispers of the Idol assured 
them of success, they went home very much 
exalted. 

From this night, scarcely a week passed 
without some skirmishes of wandering parties, 
and never a month without either a battle in 
one or other of the pahs (villages), or an 
attempt of the Mokauries to surprise Te Pomar 
amidst his chiefs. Te Pomar acted grandly in 
the affair of the armour. He said he preferred 
peace to war, and did not like his warriors to 
be killed on account of a battle-dress which 
nobody could wear; he therefore offered 


magnanimously to return it to Tadnui with | 
presents of honour, and proposed that they | 


should then bury the war-club and hatchet, 


and be friends. Te Pomar merely stipulated 


that the King of the Mokauries should| 
consent, in a friendly way, to his retaining | 


the armour for the legs, simply to show that 
he had not been compelled to surrender the 
battle-dress, but had done so of his own free 
will and good feeling, and with a desire that 
all old animosities should be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

To this proposal of the renowned Te Pomar, 
so great, and, though coming from a heathen, 
so Christian-like in its spirit, Tadnui sent the 
most haughty and provoking reply he could 
invent, viz. this: “'Tadnui will rub the heads 
of Te Pomar’s warriors with cold potatoes and 
fish ; and as for the leg-armour, he will take 
Te Pomar’s legs away from him at the same 
time.” 

From this day, war to the death became 
inevitable between these two great chiefs. 
Ferocious descents upon each other’s villages 
were made continually, during which time 
Tadnui was secretly planning a general attack 
by all the warriors and fighting-men he could 
muster. As soon as he was ready, he as- 
sembled his entire force one night,—crossed 
the boundary lines with speed, then over a 
broad river, and then through a wood,—by 
which means he came with all his force upon 
Te Pomar, who thought it was only a small 
skirmishing party, until surrounded by his 
enemies. A great slaughter was the con- 
sequence, Te‘Pomar falling among the number, 
by the hand of Tadnui, who also carried off 
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his daughter, Tedra, with other women of 
his household, to become slaves. Further- 
more, in fulfilment of his vow, and to gratify 
his vengeance, for what he chose to call his 
wrongs, and the indignities put upon him, 
Tadnui cast the remains of Te Pomar among 
a heap of broken and worn-out war weapons, 
and domestic utensils and refuse, preserving 
only the large bone of one leg. This he care- 
fully dried and prepared, and then manufac- 
tured into a native flute. He made some 
rude carvings over it, describing his last great 
battle and victory. 

Upon this flute the king sometimes amused 
his savage fancies in playing ; and on great 
occasions he even wore it round his neck 
attached by a leathern thong. The sound of 
the instrument was truly strange and doleful. 
If a leg-bone could have memory, and lament 
its fallen state, a lamentation to that effect 
was the only impression that the ear of a pro- 
perly-constituted human being could derive 
from the sound. But the savage feeling of 
Tadnui was far from appeased by the death of 
the great Te Pomar, whose noble character and 
actions were well remembered by the chiefs 
of both the tribes; and however silent the 
Mokauries might be on the subject (because 
after a chief is dead his name must never be 
mentioned), what was in their minds now and 
then glanced forth accidentally, which re- 
newed the rage of the king. He, therefore, 
took a wicked pleasure in playing this doleful 
flute, with which he often celebrated the 
memory of his final victory over the departed 
chief. In a very short time, he took to 
wearing it constantly dangling from his neck ; 
and whenever he sat still, and was not 
smoking, or after he had remained thoughtful 
for half an hour, he always solaced himself 
with a tune upon this unfortunate flute. He 
even taught his son, Waipata, a fine youth of 
seventeen, to play the same hideous tune, and 
exhorted him to treasure up the same vindic- 
tive feelings. 

Meanwhile Tedra, the daughter of Te 
Pomar, now a beautiful young girl of fifteen, 
was a slave to Kaitemata, one of the wives of 
the king—the oldest of them, the ugliest, the 
most ill-tempered, and the one he most hated, 
He could not venture to get rid of this wife, 
because, according to a superstition of his 
nation, very ugly old women who were wives 
of chiefs, often became witches, and he did 
not know what mischief Kaitemata might be 
able to do him, or his goats and poultry, to 
say nothing of his great droves of wild pigs. 
So, to keep her mind occupied, and also to 
gratify his hatred of the race of Te Pomar, 
he gave Teéra into her charge. 

To the surprise, however, of the king, he 
found that this cross old wife neither beat, 
nor even scolded Tedra. The old woman was, 
in truth, brought into an amiable state 
towards this young girl by her sweet and for- 
giving disposition. But Tadnui attributed 
this to a different cause—that of want of 
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respect to himself; and, having removed 
Tedra to another of his wives, he ordered his 
son Waipata to give her a beating over the 
shoulders every day with a whip made of 
strips of dogskin, 

Now, the youth did not dare to disobey ; 
but as he had the utmost repugnance to strike 
this young girl, he contrived to administer 
the blows in a way not to give the slightest 
pain—in fact, after a few mornings, Tedra 
ceased to shed tears at the indignity, but only 
held down her head, and smiled amidst her 
blushes. She even, after a few days, entered 
into conversation with him, during the beating, 
on the subject of her conversion to Christianity. 

The king was not long in finding out how 
he was again cheated. He sent his son off to 
a distant hunting-ground, with orders not to 


speak for three months and three days ; and | 


then sat himself down to consider what cruelty 
he should inflict upon Tedra. 


considering it beneath his dignity as a king 
and a valiant warrior; but, atter mature re- 
flection, he resolved to wound her in another 
‘way. With this view, he ordered her into 


his presence and made her dance, amidst her 
deep sighs and lamentations, while he played 
upon the doleful flute, in its loudest and most 
discordant tones, in celebration of his triumph 
over her noble-spirited father. 

Having gratitied his remorseless love 
vengeance, he betook himself to a wood at | 


Ol 


some distance, and seating himself at the foot 


of a tree, began to smoke and meditate on all | 
that had occurred before he became king of 
Mokau ; till gradually he fell into a train | 


of speculations on his present state, and laid 


plans for provoking fresh hostilities with the | 
Waikatotos, in the hope of ultimately sub- | 
jugating them under his own rule, or else | 


driving them away, and seizing upon their 
country. The sun had now set, and his pipe 

yas laid aside, but he still continued occupied 
with these thoughts. 


The tree beneath which the king was sitting | 


commanded a treble prospect. There was the 


dark forest itself, with its great trunks, its | 


winding ways, deep nooks, and down-sweeping 


masses of thick, broad-leaved foliage ; and | 


there was an open space on the left, that led 
downwards to a grassy glen, covered with 
rich beds of the greenest grass, over which, 
at intervals, lay clusters of the tea-tree shrub 
in full bloom, and the crimson fuchsia, over- 


run by acreeper with little white, bell-shaped | 


blossoms, the glen terminating in several 


vistas of wild loveliness and changeful colour | 


in the fading light. To the right, there was 
a large break in the forest, through which an 
undulating »weep of land appeared, clothed 
with numerous armies of feather-leaved ferns, 


of red and of russet hue, that stood in separate | 


divisions, over which continually went flutter- 
ing a number of black and white moths, like 
bean-flowers dancing adrift on the wind ; and 


He could not | 
condescend to raise his hand against her, | 


£ 
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of these vegetable warriors, stretched away 
jlong swamps of toAi-tohi grass, flanked by a 
dark wall of bulrushes, till the swamp reached 
the foot of a range of lofty indigo-shaded 
|mountains—over the heads of which, pale 
|blue and grey mountains were seen,—over 
'whose heads again, snow-white tops and 
{peaks were just visible, mingled with soft 
clouds and filmy vapours, 

Let it not be supposed that the mind of the 
king was at all occupied with this beautiful 
scenery ; he had only chosen this spot as his 
favourite smoking and meditating seat, on 
account of its distance from any pah, and the 
little chance of being disturbed. But now, as 
the shades of evening were coming on, he 
prepared to depart ; for, though a thoroughly 
valiant warrior, and also one of the bravest 
of men in his mind, considering the amount 
of his superstitious belief, he shared a portion 
of the alarm common to all his nation at any 
prospect of being left alone in the dark. 
| Before he rose, however, he took up his flute, 
| performed his usual tune of triumph upon it, 
and, being in a state of considerable elasticity 
| of spirit, finished with a long insulting squeal 

—a despicable quavering of the doleful in- 
strument, expressive of his splenetic scorn 
jand contempt for the memory of the dead 
king, Te Pomar. As he concluded, however, 
jand before he had arisen from his seat, the 
last part of the strain, or rather, the vile 
squealing, was repeated by the forest echoes 
—then by the echoes from the glen, each 
time with certain modifications—then from 
|the vistas beyond the glen—then, from the 
undulating land, with its armies of ferns— 
still with gradations that had now become 
harmonious—till finally, the echoes took it up 
from various parts of the distant mountains, 
and gradually modulated and swelled into a 
{noble strain of music. It was grand, martial, 
aud solemn, like the lofty death-march of 
some great hero. 

Tadnui sat listening with a puzzled expres- 
sion of awe. The march was not repeated ; 
all around was silent. He did not know what 
to understand, nor what he should fear. Yet, 
somehow or other, he associated it with the 
tune of triumph he had just been playing, 
and consequently with the memory of Te 
|Pomar. Should he fear any one dead, whom 

he had defied and overthrown while living ? 
No :—and yet,—the dead were often able to 
|come back, and then they were tapu (sacred), 
or at all events able to do harm, and particu- 
| larly when the air was getting dark. 

It was now twilight, and as the king had 
no means immediately at hand of procuring a 
lighted stick, without the protection of which 
no Mokaurie likes to be out at night alone, 
| he started up, and strode out of the forest. 
He had not proceeded far, before he became 
jashamed of his recent discomposure of mind, 
and proportionately indignant at the cause. 

Recovering himself with a scornful toss of the 





beyond the curling crests of the dense arrays | head, he presently arrived at the opinion that 




















dream—he had fallen asleep without knowing | 
it, and was asleep when he had fancied him- | 
self awake. How should such music proceed 
from the vile flute ? It was not possible. He 
would play again, as he walked homeward ; 
and following up this intent, his fingers dropt 
mechanically upon the flute. But his hand 
was instantly withdrawn, and his eyes stared 
down at the instrument,—for the bone was in 
a state of vibration from one end to the other. 

Tadnui gave a short cough,—deliberated a 
moment—then, passing the thong over his 
head, by which the flute was suspended, he 
raised his hand behind his head, and flinging 
it as far from him as possible, hastened home- 
ward with long strides, 

Fifty or sixty paces—and he came to a 
pause. Stamping on the earth with rage, he 
turned about, and hurried back to the spot 
where he had flung the flute—found it— 
snatched it up in his grasp, and raising his | 
arm high in the air, he shook the flute at the | 
distant mountains with furious gesticulations 
of menace and defiance. All the vibration in 
the bone had now ceased, and hanging it 
round his neck as before, he again turned | 
his steps towards his village, which he just | 
managed to reach before dark. 

From this time Tadnui did not lead a very 
pleasant life. His mind was not at ease; he | 
scorned the whole thing, and yet he could not 
dismiss it from his mind. He did not feel a 
wish for some time to play his old tune again | 
upon the flute,—in fact, though nothing could 
have made him own it to himself, he did not 
exactly like to venture. Very soon this 
thought presented itself to his mind. It was 
unbearable ; and he instantly took the flute, | 
and played as before. Nothing came of it. | 
Ah, but would he play in the evening, in some 
distant place, near the echoes, and alone? Yes, 
undoubtedly he would—not now, perhaps— | 
not this instant—but whenever he took it into | 
his head, 

Meanwhile, he would not revoke nor relax 
the punishment of exile and silence, to which | 
he had sentenced his favourite son, Waipata ; 
and as for Tedra, though he did not again| 
order her to dance to the sound of the doleful | 
flute, he devised a new cruelty towards het, 
by compelling her to live in a hut within 





sight of the unburied remains of Te Pomnar. 


But, why not play the flute again in some 
solitary spot, and in the evening, by way of | 
defiance to his dream, and setting the trouble- 
some recollection at rest, for ever? Why| 
not, indeed—why not, then, at once ? 

Tadnui accordingly walked forth the next | 
evening to a remote, open space, which | 
had once been subject to volcanic eruptions, | 


| another. 


yards distance in the back-ground. It was half 
overgrown with rank vegetation. Its form 
was that of a log-hut without a door, and 


| having a huge projecting roof, supported with 
heads of hideous figures, carved out of tree- 


trunks, whose eyes were formed of pawa, or 
pearl shells, which had a most grimly melan- 
choly effect in the distance. The intervals 
in the wood-work of the tomb were filled up 
with decorations of coloured stones, shells, 
and the feathers of the green and golden 
euckoo and the albatross. To keep off the 
sacrilegious, there had been a row of low 
palings all round it, painted red—the New 
Zealand colour for mourning; but as it is a 
rule never to repair a tomb, they had nearly 
all fallen to decay, and only presented here 


jand there a prong or fang of dingy red. 


This mausoleum being tapu, or sacred, 
Tadnui had selected it, with a vague feeling, 
that if the ghost of Te Pomar, or any devilish 
spirit should come, in consequence of his per- 
formance on thie flute, it would be a good 
thing to have a tomb in the background into 
which he might thrust the devil, or retreat 
himself, if the evil one was too strong for him. 
He thought this a perfectly legitimate use of 
the tomb, because all spirits understood one 
The king defied all mortal men, 
and spirits too—only he did not feel so secure 
as to the results of a contest with the latter. 

To this desolate track came the King of 
Mokau, a nuinber of wild hogs rushing gruffly 


|away at his approach, and taking his stand 


among the volcanic remains, where great 
stones of pumice and ledges of lava, half- 
covered with rank moss, interspersed with 
white violets and the New Zealand daisy, or 
half hidden in brushwood, forméd a sort of 
centre to the uncouth region, he turned him- 


| self on all sides, to ascertain that he was alone, 


and that nothing could come upon him by 
surprise. He then took up the doleful flute— 
and commenced playing. Nothing came of 
it for some time, except that the bone began 
to vibrate under his fingers in a manner that 
much disturbed him: still, he would not 
desist, and concluded with a squealing flotrish 
of insult to the memory of Te Pomar. 

The flute vibrated with electrical force, and 
shot forth sparks at every pore. Tadnui’s 
fingers had instinctively dropped it ; and, after 
a moment’s pause, he distinctly heard the 
same grand death-march as before, not by an 
accumulation of modulating echoes, over dis- 
tant mountains, but appearing to isste from 
the flute itself, though with a dim and smo- 
thered sound, as if buried in the recesses of 
the bone. 

Tadnui shuddered from head to foot, as well 





and presented the strange appearance of| he might, with such a flute hanging from his 
2 number of small funnel-shaped craters.| neck. The musicceased. The king, in move- 
The track was surrounded by russet-coloured | less astonishment, continued starmg down 
regiments of ferns, sow-thistles, swamps of|at the flute for some minutes after it had 
peat-bogs, with here and there a dragon-tree.| become silent. It was again a flute as before 
The only other object was the ruined tomb|—the leg-bone of his former enemy. He 
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slowly approached his hand down to it,—and 

touched it with one finger. No sound came 

from it, and it had no vibration. He glanced 

all round him with a rapid st: are—then a deli- 

berate scrutiny—and then his eyes were again 
rivetted upon the flute. 

Presently, his savage pride, and all the 
recollections of his warrior-deeds, came to | 
make him boil with rage at the dismay hej 
had been made to feel,—and, seizing the flute 
with fury, he began to blow into it, and| 
play with all his might. 

In spite of himself, and of all his intentions | 
and efforts, the tune of scorn and triumph, 
he began with, by long wailing notes, echoes, 
and moaning transitions, modulated into the | 
grand death- “march of a hero! 

He dropped the flute ; but the strain was 
instantly repeated all round his head, in tones 
of thunder! It swelled—it rolled—it was in 
the air all round him—its great gongs and 
shell-cymbals were now thundering and bash- 
ing and booming round his feet—it came 
in ear-crashing bursts from the funnel 
mouths of the volcano-craters—it again be- 
‘came measured and sustained, and swept 

ray over the blocks of lava and pumice, and 
over all the rank vegetation, and settled above 
the roof of the ruined mausoleum. Tadnui 
staggered hither and thither with each 
change of place in this tremendous orchestra, 


and, glaring at the roof of the mausoleum, he } 
gasped for breath, and whir' 2d his arms _ 


with a sort of madly-defying dismay. Wher 
the tall wooden-carved figures with pearl- shell 
eyes, all dropped their lower jaws, and ex- 
tended their arms—seeing which, Tadnui, with | 
a yell of horror, fled fast away, followed by 
a long succession of similar yells from the | 
fallen j jaws of the figures of the tomb ! 

Without intending to imply that any of 
these extraordinary scenes were the work 
the renowned witches of New Zealand, 
shall content ourselves with stating the fact | 
that makutu, or witchcraft, was most im-| 
plicitly believed in by the Mokaurie tribe, 
as by nearly all the other tribes, and is, to} 
this day, most fully believed in by all who | 
remain unconverted, and even by some of 
these,— who say “the dibble (devil) is too 
strong to let go.” Even so recently as 1844, 
a celebrated witch of Waik: ito, named Eko, 
possessed such power over the imaginations 
of the people, that having been insulted by a| 
gay young Maori fellow, she calmly told him 
a few days afterwards that she had taken out 
his heart—it was gone! Fully impressed 
with this belief the poor young fellow actually 
died. 

From whatever cause he conjectured the | 
recent events to have proceeded, not one word | 
to anybody, of any part of them, spake the 
king. In deep and sullen silence he brooded 
over the business, and the more he thought of | 
it, the less he understood it, and the less 
could his haughty and overbearing nature | 
endure the sense of defeat which he felt he 





we | 





| had suffered from the flute. 


i}meet them. 


| stopped abruptly. 
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Of course he 
identified this leg-bone instrument with his 
ancient foe, Te Pomar. But, what was to be 
done? Here was he, the King of the 
Mokauries—and here was the leg-bone of his 
slain enemy, who had several times triumphed 
over him :—which was to be the master, and 
make the other tremble and do his bidding ? 
The answer was simple. The King of Mokau 
must be the master. Is he to be alarmed by 
his own music—the loud sounds he chooses 
to produce? And if witches have meddled 
with the wooden images of the tapw house of 


|a dead chief, so as to make them gape and yell 


—let the witches go and live in the tomb, if 
they like, and dare to do so. All this is 
nothing to Tadnui, who is a great warrior, 
and lord of all Mokau. 

Thus did the king silently reflect, while 
seated alone on the roof of his royal house ; 
solacing himself, however, with a pipe, or by 
chewing cowdie gum and roasted bull-rush 
root. Sometimes he condescended to relieve 
his spleen by abusing his queen—the lady 
who enjoyed the honour of being regarded as 
his chief wife ;—but never did he deign to 
breathe a word of the mixed wonder and 
awe of his recent affair with the flute, 

While seated in this way, one evening, he 


| saw a chief hastening towards his house ‘with 
| manifest signs of alarm—and presently another 


—and soon a third. The king came down 
from his seat on the roof, and went out to 
They all came with the same 
story. The unburied remains of the late 
King of the Waikatotos (they avoided mention- 
ing his name aloud) which had been cast to 
perish among rubbish within sight of the hut 
where his daughter the slave Tedra dwelt, 
were coming to life again—not in the form of 
a warrior, but in the form of a spirit. 

Tadnui was abeut to cry out angrily that 
he did not believe it—but he checked himself, 
and accompanied the chiefs in silence ; for he 
did believe it. 

When they arrived within view of the 
mound of rubbish on which the body of the 
once great Te Pomar had been flung, they all 
Luminous mists and violet- 
coloured flakes of light were gleaming all 
over the mound, and beautiful meteors were 
dancing above it. The chiefs who had accom- 
panied ‘the king decamped with sudden ejacu- 
lations—for it is considered no disgrace in a 
warrior to be afraid of spirits. But Tadnui, 
though he heartily wished himself a hundred 
miles away, firmly held his ground, and 

yatched the spectral appearances. 

Perplexed to the utmost, he mechanically 
bent his steps towards the hut with a vague 
notion in his mind, or rather in his impulses, 
of killing Tedra as the probable cause of all 
this. Arriving at the door, who should he 
see but his old discarded wife Kaitemata, who 
had taken up her abode with Tedra! This 
seemed to explain everything to the king. 
All the recent magical events were revealed 
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diately walked away with a lofty scowl. Is 
Tadnui, then, the victim of makutu (witchcraft), 
—and is the mind of a great chief to be rent 
and tortured by devils ? 

Feeling convinced that old Kaitemata was 
at the bottom of all the mischief—for had she 
not favoured the slave-daughter of his enemy 
from the first?—the king came to the resolution 
of destroying both of them at one blow. He, 
however, desired to do this by some means 
which should take effect so unexpectedly, and 
without his laying a hand or weapon upon 
either of them, that there should be no excuse 
for spirits to interfere in their favour. Such 
was the sophistry with which he deceived 
himself. As for the plan itself, his territory 
offered several local advantages for any pur- 
pose of, apparently, accidental destruction. 

The interior of New Zealand contains so 
many natural wonders, that it need not require 
any great stretch of imagination among the 
natives to pass over to the supernatural. As 
one, among the various proofs of this which 
might be adduced, we will present the reader 
with an extract from the travels of Mr. 
George French Angas, in New Zealand, whose 
unpretending volumes are crowded with 
curious facts and interesting information. 


“T visited the boiling springs which issue from 
the side of a steep mountain above Te Rapa. 
There are nearly one hundred of them; they 
burst out, bubbling up from little orifices in the 
ground, which are not more than a few inches in 
diameter, and the steam rushes out in clouds with 
considerable force : the hill-side is covered with 
them, and a river of hot water runs down into the 
lake. The soil around is a red and white clay, 
strongly impregnated with sulphur and hydrogen 
gas: pyrites also occur. Several women were 
busy cooking baskets of potatoes over some of the 
smaller orifices; leaves and fern were laid over 
the holes, upon which the food was placed; I 


tasted some of the potatoes, and they were | 


capitally done. 


“ About two miles from this place, on the edge | 
of a great swampy flat, I met with a number of| 


boiling ponds; some of them of very large 
dimensions. We forded a river flowing swiftly 
towards the lake, which is fed by the snows 
melting in the vallies of the Tongariro. In many 
places in the bed of this river, the water boils up 
from the subterranean springs beneath, suddenly 


changing the temperature of the stream, to the | 


imminent risk of the individual who may be 
crossing. 
the water boiling violently beneath the crust over 
which I was treading. It is very dangerous 
travelling, for if the crust should break, scalding 
to death must ensue. I am told the Roturua 
natives, who build their houses over the hot 


warmth at night, frequently meet with fatal 
accidents of this kind :—it has happened that when 
a party have been dancing on the floor, the crust 
has given way, and the convivial assembly have 
been suddenly swallowed up in the boiling cauldron 
beneath! Some of the ponds are ninety feet in 
circumference, filled with transparent pale blue 





Along whole tracks of ground I heard | 
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to him as by a flash of lightning. He imme-| boiling water, sending up columns of steam. 


Channels of boiling water run along the ground 
in every direction, and the surface of this cal- 
careous flat around the margin of the boiling 
ponds is covered with beautiful encrustations of 
lime and alum, in some parts forming flat saucer- 
like figures. Husks of maize, moss, and branches 
of vegetable substances were encrusted in the 
same manner. I also observed small deep holes 
or wells here and there amongst the grass and 
rushes, from two inches to as many feet in 
diameter, filled with boiling 1aud, that rises up in 
large bubbles as thick as hasty-pudding: these 
mud pits send up a strong sulphureous smell. 
Although the ponds boiled violently, I noticed 
small flies walking swiftly, or rather running on 
their surface. The steam that rises from these 
boiling springs is visible at a distance of many 
miles, appearing like the jets from a number of 
steam-engines.” Vol. ii, pp. 113, 114, 115. 


To a certain cavern, beneath which the 
king knew there was one of these boiling 
springs, he determined to send both Tedra 
and Kaitemata, as soon as he had hewed away 
the pumice floor to so thin a substance, that 
it would be certain, before long, to crack and 
fall in with their weight. He should thus 
be rid of two witches—for that they were 
such, he now regarded as an ascertained fact. 

Of this, if any additional proof were needed, 
the king received further confirmation that 
very evening. A Maori runner came from 
the distant hunting-ground where Tadnui had 
exiled his son Waipata, on account of the 
favour he had shown to Tedra, to inform him 
that Waipata had secret communications with 
the young slave-girl, who had induced him 


|to abandon the religion of Tohunga, and be- 


come a Christian ; and, finally, that his son 
had gone mad, and wore trousers ! 

Tadnui, smothering his indignant fury, 
still preserved a haughty silence, not un- 
touched with an air of melancholy, as he 
reflected on the humiliating fall of Waipata. 
He entertained no doubt but his son had gone 
mad. Vengeance and the boiling springs 
were, however, at hand ; and he now hastened 
to his preliminary work in the cavern. 


THE PENNY SAVED; 
A BLUE-BOOK CATECHISM. 


Rising Young Operative. “Please, father, 
what is a blue-book ?” 

Paternal Operative. “ A blue-book is a thick 
heavy catechism done up in blue covers.” 

“What is it for ?”—“ Why, when Parlia- 
ment sets some of its Members to inquire 


| . . * 
jabout a subject, and hear evidence quietly 


“tebe es jin a room for to get at facts, they print the 
springs in that district, for the sake of constant | = aes 


evidence and so on, and send it to all the 
other Members, so that they may read and 
know the facts.” 

“What is that blue-book you have bor- 
rowed to read ?”—“TIt is all about Savings 
Banks.” 

“But do not the Parliament men know 
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all about Savings Banks already ?”—‘“ Not a 
bit. That’s why they have to make these 
huge blue-books to tell °em. This one is on 
the ‘Savings of the Middle and Working 
Classes.’ As secretary to our shop-savings’ 
club, I was examined as one of the witnesses.’ 


Inquisitive Shop-mate. Don’t you think it 


(Conducted by 


projectors and supporters of the charity to 
contribute to it according to their means, 
Without it they would be responsible for its 
success with all their property.” 


“Ts that the law of partnership ?”—“ Yes. 


| By the English law of partnership, all partners 


is a blest hardship that if a man saves enough | 
to buy a bit of land he is not able by law to | 


do so ?”—“ Why, for 
dred and five hundred pounds it’s shockingly 
difficult to get good and s 


any sort from the present state of the law.’ 
“Tf you want to buy a bit of land you can’t, 
—especially if it is inartgnged - —can you?” 


Why 


0 whet they 


—‘*Not by no means. 
than the land is worth t 
‘investigate the title.’’ 

“Then people can’t club small sums and 
be partners in an enterprise, can they ?”—“Oh, 
bless you, no! If they do ‘without : 
Charter or an Act of Parliament, every one 
of them is responsible to no end of money.” 

“ And pe pple who know what they ’re about 
don’t, eh ?”°— No, indeed. If a man has fifty 


costs 


S80 


- pounds, he can’t say he will subscribe five to a| 


He must 


People 


concern and lose so much if it fail. 
be ready to lose all his fifty if it fails. 
with five hundred pounds to invest, can’t 
invest fifty as a share in such an enterprise 
and go no further. They must risk all their 
five hundred on the venture, though they are 
sure of only getting profit on the five. So 
they don’t invest in that way when they 
prudent ; but the reckless do.” 

“Ww. hat i is the cause of that ?”— 
of Partnership.” 

“ But does not that affect the rich as well?” 

—“Yes, but a larger enterprise, with money 


“The Law 


sums between one hun- 


safe investme nts of 


| being 
more | 


eall | 


| it is not. 


"re 


| risk, 


at command, affords to buy an Act of Parli: -| 


ment or Charter, but that luxury is too ex- 
pensive for a little undertaking.” 

“ What do you call a little underti aking ?’ 

‘ A Society for the Impr ovement of Dwellings 
of the Poor ; or a Soc iety for Building Baths 
and Washhouses, or anything of that sort— 
any local improvement of a humble character 
is too small to afford a Charter.” 

“Why, what then does a Charter cost ?” 
—“Some hundreds. The Charter of the Me- 
tropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes cost 
one thousand one hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds, seven shillings, and eightpence ; out 
of which seven hundred and twenty-four 
pounds, ten shillings, and eightpence went in 
pure fees to the Crown officers. Here it is all 
down in the blue-book.” 

“Indeed! Well, well, what next ?”—“ Why 
the next thing was that six or a dozen similar 
societies in different parts of the country, 
finding the cost of a Charter, abandoned their 
benevolent designs.” 

“What good would a Charter 
them? Why couldn’t they go on without 
it ?”"—“A Charter would have placed them 


out of ‘he lew of partnership, and enabled the 


have done 





| the management of valuable projects.” 


are answerable with their whole substance 
for the acts of any one.” 

“You say by the English law; but does 
not the same law exist in other countries ? 
‘Certainly not. All civilised countries differ 
from England in the law of partnership. 
They have either partnerships in which the 
responsibility is altogether limited, the limit 
in each case known; or they have a 
kind of partnership called commandite.” 

‘And what is commandite partnership ?” 
—“Here you have it: The partnership en 
commandite allows any number of men to 
subscribe money to an undertaking in a 
limited amount ; they are the commanditaires, 
and they are not allowed to perform any act 
management ; the managers of any part- 
nership en comumnandite become responsible 
with all their prope rty.” 

“Ts not that the same as if the managers 
of an English partnership borrowed the money 
supplied elsewhe re by conmanditarnes ? — “No, 
The lender is a creditor with other 
creditors, but the commanditaire can have no 
claim until all other creditors are paid. <A 
firm that borrows, multiplies its liabilities ; 
monies advanced en commandite multiplies 
strength.” 

“Does the English law deter people from 
speculation ?”—“ Quite the contrary, it per- 
verts wholesome enterprise into a gambler’ 8 
and converts numerous undertakings 
into speculations which would otherwise be fit 
for prudent men to patronise, to an extent 
suited to their means. It filters out sensible 


c 
oi 


| pec yple, and lets the reckless pass through into 


“How does this act upon us handicrafts- 
men and operatives ?”—“ Not directly, in this 
latter point of view. His labour is his eapit: al. 
It is not much to him to lose his all of cash. 


| But it deters people of the middle class—people 


with three hundred pounds or four hundred 
pounds capital, and others of a higher class 
than that—from sharing in a great number of 
small undertakings which are of true value to 
the poor. The law of partnership in England 
needs revision, and will be revised ; but the 
direct wants of the poor man can be met 
without revising it.” 

“How does it act directly onthe “Tt 
isarich man’s law. If working-men combine 
for any purposes of industry, one may defraud 
the rest of all the common stock, or any part 
of it, and there is no redress for the defrauded 
parties—no redress of any certain kind, or of 
a kind cheaply attainable.” 

* What of law ought we to have, 
then ?”—“ An extension of an Act that they 

already have to protect Friendly Societies, 
which should protect also Industrial Associa- 
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tions ; nite hem Legal under a law all their ls 
own, enable them to bring disputes before a | 
magistrate, and summ: wily — any one | 
among them who should act dishonestly to- 
wards the rest.” 

“ And these Industrial Associations, what do 
the workmen want with them ?”—‘“ Well, Ill 
tell you. Look at my case. Once J worked | 
as journeyman to a rich man, who established 
with his capital a large shop, and bought for 
himself a country- -house. He lives in his | 
country-house, and seldom sees his shop; he 
pays wages to a large number of workmen, 
receives their work, and sells it to the public 
at a price which enables him to pay a manager 
for overlooking us, and live at ease upon the | 
surplus, doing nothing. That made us think | 
that if some of us, who were steady, clubbed | 
together to maintsin a shop, we might sell | 
our work in it ourselves, and so divide among 
ourselves the profit of our labour ; it 
now to a master who does nothing, and whose 
sole advantage over us is that of having 
capital.” 

3ut your Associations might not answer ?” 
—*“ Perhaps not ; but what we say is, that the 
law gives to a rich man power to use us, and | 
compels us to be used. It is at our own peril if} 
we club our work together and try to get the 
entire value of our labour for ourselves ; no 


gC eS 


law protects us against one cheat among a| 
We say that we are! 


hundred companions. 
not free men, if we have not a right to earn 
our bread in any honest way we can. Jt 
very likely most of us would still prefer to 
work for certain wages ; and we’d be well | 
content to do so if we did so by our own free 
choice ; but we are not content because we 
have not liberty of action.” 

“What do you want, then ?”—* Why we | 
cannot now associate without making our- | 
selves a Joint-Stock Company, and coming | 
under a parcel of laws made for people who | 
can wrap up every penny we have in a five- 
pound note. We want extended reading of | 
the Friendly Societies Act, so that we may 
have liberty to combine our labours if we | 
please, and cheap protection, when we do so, 
against one another. We want no special | 
advantages. We only want our arms untied ; 
free-trade in labour. Let us find out for our- 
selves what is good for us; don’t hinder us 
from any fair attempt to turn our money to 
advantage ; don’t compel us to work for a 
master ~" put by our money in the Savings 
Banks, or Three per Cents, Tt may be some | 
of you are right in saying that is best for us. 
Perhaps it is. If it is, we shall find it out 


, 
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| working- dias asses, is to show them that you 
| jook on them as men anid not as children, and 
to give them choice to earn their bread on 
any path they like, that is an honest one. 
“Do you think we ought to have what we 
want ?”—“Of course, I do. Whether the 
|plan of Industrial Associations would suc- 
ceed is, of course, yet tneertain, but it well 
| deserves atrial. More than that,—we ought 
ito have the right of trying it. Then, if we 
fail, we should know who is to blame ; and 
those few (for there would not, at first, be a 
large number probably) who commenced with 
the expe -riment would go back to the old plan 


| of wages.’ 


“But if they succeeded and this system 
spread ?’—* Then that would be a blessing to 
this country. The class of middlemen who live 
upon the work of others is now very large ; 
that would decrease, and the country would 


|be enriched by a far larger number of pro- 


ducers. The loss of intermediate profit-takers 
would also cheapen produce, and a more ex- 
tended sense throughout the country that 
ach man was working for himself would im- 


|part to the whole body of the people a free 


manly tone, and give 
in peace and order. 


to all a greater interest 
I think, that although 


|the result may possibly not realise a sanguine 
| vision, yet, that it is unjust to forbid attempts 


which point in a right direction. If we 
neglect these wishes of the working-classes, 


|we cannot wonder if they say that rich men 


make rights for themselves which do not fit 
the uses of the poor, and give the poor man 
no equivalent.” 

“What are they going to do about Savings 
Banks ?”*—“ Government says, it intends to 
|be responsible for their security, and that 
will take away a prevalent impression that 
they are unsafe. Possibly, as they are the 
safest, so they are the best investment for 
the savings of the working-classes, but we 
right to drive them to this kind 
of hoarding. The mere sense of so much 
money being kept for them by other people, 
out of their sight, has not so great a moral 
hold upon their minds as would be had by 
something which they every day could see 
If they invested savings in their 
daily work, in cottages, or, better still, a piece 
of ground, which they could call their own, 
man constituted as to be more t usefully 
acted upon by that visible fruit of his ex- 


is so 


|ertion than by the abstract idea of possessing 


its equivalent in money. That is truer of a 
man the more you find him unsophisticated, 
I would, therefore, have the workman’s labour 





also, never fear. But let us find it out ; don’t 
dictate to us, leave us free to act ; and then, 
if we go wrong, we shall know it ’s our.own 
fault, a thing that can’t be helped ; and | 
not ih down a part of it to your denial of 
our honest wishes. Fustian don’t envy Broad- 
cloth ; each lives best in the society to which | 
he has been born ; but fettered men envy the 
free. The way to spread content among the | 


and the money, or the fruit of it, to be his 


|own, and remove all removable impediments 


ito his free use of either.” 

“You think much of investment in a 
cottage or a piece of land ?”—* Yes, all ex- 
perience abroad, and all we know of history, 
and all we see doing about us, show how 
beneficial such investments are.” 

“All this being the case, what do you mean 
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to say at the next meeting of our Shop 
Savings Bank ?”—“ Why, I mean to make a 
speech. I mean to say, that both the middle 
and the working-classes of men desire to invest 
money in land. That the uncertainty and 
complexity of titles, the length and expense 
of conveyances, together with the cost of 
stamps, place such investments beyond com- 
mon reach. ( ‘Hear, hear!’ from the Rising 
Young Operative and the Shop-mate). That 
simplifying _ titles, 
would be a good thing for the landowners 
themselves, by increasing the available value 
of their property. And then I shall wind up 


by saying, that I know, from what I was told 
by a lawyer, yesterday, that it would be easy 
enough to simplify the present law.” 





A GUERNSEY TRADITION. 


Tue Bailiff's * home was a lordly hall, 
And his land stretch’d far and wide. 

And many stout serving-men came at his call, 
And great were his pomp and pride. 


Near this mansion there stood a neat little cot, 
Nestling in bush and tree ; 

The owner, a peasant of humble lot, 

With one vergee + of land from his forefathers got, 
None happier seem’d than he. 


He loved his children, he loved his wife, 
Their words and their acts were right ; 

So they led in the cottage a peaceable life, 
Though they labour’d from morn till night. 


No spring there was on the peasant’s ground, 
But, whoe’er in the cot might dwell, 


(It was known to the country folks many miles | 


round) 
Had a right to the rich man’s well. 


When his earthen pitcher the villager brought 
At the rich man’s well to fill ; 

How the Bailiff grudged, he little thought, 
His draughts from that limpid rill. 


And why was he vex’d when the man he saw ? 
Oh, why for the water care ? 

’*Twas because the man had a right to draw, 
That he hated to see him there. 


*T would not perchance have been e’er denied, 
Had he begg’d it eve and noon, 

But it sadly offended the Bailiff’s pride 
That he had not to ask the boon. 


“Thy land and hut I desire to buy,” 
He said one day with a frown ; 

“ Name the sum you expect, be it ever so high, 
I will instantly pay it down.” 

Poor Massey bow’d as he humbly spake— 
“My father first drew his breath 

In this cottage ; I prize it for his dear sake, 
And will never resign it till death. 

“T lost my mother while yet a child, 
But once it was her abode ; 

Could I part with the home where my mother 

smiled— 

Where she taught me the fear of God? 


* The Bailiff, or chief judge, in the Royal Court of 
Guernsey is named by the English sovereign. Gualtier de 
la Salle, the first Bailiff, was appointed in 1284. 

1 Vergee, about half an English acre. 
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“Tis here I’ve lived with my loving wife, 
And little ones, now in Heaven; 

And those who survive me shall have it for life, 
To them by the law it is given.” 


On this fancied grievance the Bailiff dwelt, 
As Massey his pitcher fed ; 

Such hatred at length to the peasant he felt, 
That he wish’d the poor man dead ! 


But he knew the cottage would then by law 
Descend (and it vex’d him sore) 

To those who would come for the water, and draw 
As their father had done before. 


But if he perish’d with infamy, 
The land would never be theirs; 

By the Sovereign claim'd, no relations could be 
Accounted a felon’s heirs. 


At length there came to the Bailiff's heart 
A plan—“ and it must succeed,” 

So he said to himself, for he dared not impart 
To any the shameful deed. 


In the vraiking* season he went one day, 
And a rich silver cup he bore, 

When the peasant and family all were away, 
And he enter’d the unlock’d door. 


He approach’d the timeworn oaken chest, 
And lifted the unlock’d lid, 

And under the raiment, their holiday best, 
The bright silver tankard hid. 


He went away with a hurried pace, 
And closed the door with care ; 

But the eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
And they surely beheld him there. 


In the dead of night he went forth once more, 
To a corn-stack that stood hard by, 

And a heavy burthen of plate he bore, 
And conceal’d it from mortal eye. 


The morning dawn’d and the Bailiff rose, 
And summon’'d his menials soon ; 
“In order my costliest service dispose, 
For guests will be here at noon.” 
Each man has now his appointed task; 
For the service of plate they go; 
Then questions in whispers they fearfully ask, 
2 And are hurrying to and fro. 


The Bailiff listens—at length a page, 
In the tremulous voice of fear, 

Announces the loss ; and his well-feign’d rage, 
It was dreadful (they said) to hear. 


Like a savage man, of sense bereft, 
With oaths he reviled them all; 

And threaten’d, if no one acknowledg’d the theft, 
His vengeance on each should fall : 


But promised pardon to every one 
Who by noon had the crime confess’d ;— 
They were innocent all, so ere setting of sun 
The constables came, and the search was begun 
In the presence of many a guest. 


The stately mansion below, above, 
And the arbours for pleasure round, 
Are search’d, and the servants their innocence 
prove ; 
No plate can be anywhere found. 


* Vraik is sea-weed, used as fuel and manure. 
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And then, pursuing his wicked plan, 
(And, oh, with what vile intent !) 

To the cottage of Massey, good peaceable man, 
The Bailiff his constables sent. 


The man’s surprise was, indeed, extreme, 
Though assured there could be no cause ; 
Their visit appear’d like a troublesome dream 
To him who ne’er broke the laws. 

“ My friend,” said one, in a kindly tone, 
“Our errand I'll briefly state ;— 

In this cottage it seems not as yet to be known 
That the Bailiff has lost his plate. 


“Throughout his mansion and grounds we sought; 
Not even a cup was seen ; 
And though to search here we a warrant have 
brought, 
We shall find nothing here, I ween.” 


He straightway went to the oaken chest, 
And lifted the unlock’d lid ; 

Then forward with wonder they every one press’d, 

For under some raiment, the countryman’s best, 
A rich silver cup was hid. 

"Twas the great man’s tankard, beyond mistake; 
His arms were engraven fair ; 

With a truthful look Massey solemnly spake, 

“T pray that the Lord may my children forsake, 
If I know how the cup came there !” 


At the stately mansion the news they hear, 
That the tankard is found at last : 

The Bailiff and guests at the cottage appear,— 
And now the plot ripens fast. 


He orders Massey at once to jail, 
Right glad that he had the power ;— 
They who heard the poor wife and her little ones 
wail, 
Could never forget that hour. 
And joy was seen in his eyes to shine, 
As he saw the good man depart ;— 
“The vergee of land shall surely be mine,” 
He said, in his wicked heart. 


In her lonely cottage the mother kneels, 
The little ones round her ery ; 

She speaks not a word, for too keenly she feels; 
Her prayer is a deep-drawn sigh. 

The cell held not the captive long, 
The Bailiff brook’d no delay ; 

He felt like a tiger, so savage, so strong, 
Impatient to seize his prey. 

The Court is summon’d, they meet in haste, 
The Bailiff as Judge presides ; 

Accused as a thief at the bar there is placed 
The man who in God confides. 


The case is stated, and clear his guilt, 
So most in the Court believe,— 

“ Now prove thyself honest, or surely thou wilt 
Be hang’d—there is no reprieve.” 


‘With the learned (said Massey) I argue not, 
To their skill I make no pretence ; 
But from childhood till now a good name I have 
got, 
I cannot tell how the cup came in my cot ;— 
And that is my sole defence.” 


“A poor defence !” was on many a tongue, 
“If Massey can say no more ; 

And guilty or not the poor man will be hung, 
And the sooner his pangs be o’er.” 


FATHER GABRIEL’ 








STORY. 


The Bailiff rises, to pass no doubt 
The sentence of shameful death, 
When proceedings are stopp’d by a cry without ; 
Men, women, and children, unite in the shout,— 
In rushes a man out of breath. 


He gasps awhile, he is faint and weak, 
And wondering they gather round ; 
His errand to learn they all eagerly seek, 
Then faintly he utters, scarce able to speak,— 
“The plate of the Bailiff is found ! ” 


Up rose the Judge with an angry frown 
(Yet his terror was great to see), 
* That was not the stack which I bade them take 
down— 
What man has done this to me 


” 


On leaving home that important morn, 
He had given his men command 

To remove from the threshers a large stack of corn 
To which he then waved his hand, 


Which stack their master was pointing at, 
The men did not rightly know ;— 

In one was the plate, they began taking that ; 
It was God who had order’d it so. 


The Judge forgot that his words of ire 
Would surely himself condemn ; 

And ro stronger proof did the Jurats* require, 
His guilt was quite clear to them. 


Poor Massey his eyes was seen to raise 
With a grateful look to heaven ; 

No word did he speak, but acceptable praise 
To God from his heart was given. 


“ And now, good man, you may go in peace, 
No longer detain’d you are.” 

The Jurats are happy to give him release, 
And the Bailiff is placed at the bar. 


That just and right in that ancient time 
Was the law of the Isle, we find : 

He was sentenced to die for his terrible crime ; 
The doom for Massey design’d. 


FATHER GABRIEL’S STORY. 


“You see my family had been farmers and 
freeholders in the county for more than two 
hundred years; but my father being a more 
forward and colonial-like man than the rest of 
his neighbours made a good bit of money. He 
was fortunate enough to get some of Mr. 
Collings’s calves, the beginning of the cele- 
brated Durham breed, and to know their value 
before other people did. Then a coal field being 
found near his farm, and part of it wanted 
for works, he was able to sell that for a good 
price, and keeping our old house took a lot 
of additional land as a tenant on the V 
estate. He held at last near a thousand acres, 
and had all the benefit of war prices at an 
easy rent. It was like coining money in 
those days. We didn’t set up to be gentle- 
folks like some, but we kept on steadily. 
There were ten of us, but as it happened, all 
girls but me, and I was the youngest but two. 
My elder sisters were married off quick, being 
well-favoured lasses, as likewise well-portioned. 


* The twelve Jurats are chosen by the Members of the States. 
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my missis at Tyemouth one summer; she 
was a neighbour’ s daughter ; but he bei “ing a 
widower, she had lived aw: ay with an aunt, 
Northumberland! - We settled to eo 
married in the autumn, but my mother dying 
put it off till the winter. Well, this death 
and my being the only son, brought it about 
that, instead of my father stocking a farm for 
me, I took my wife to live with him, and took 
a share of his farm, and I often think that, 
under Providence, this was the road that led 
me to Australia. 

“Having a fancy that way, I took special 
charge of the horned stock; to please my 


soon 


missis I had given up hunting, and so set to | 


work to follow Mr. Collings’s example, and try 
what could be made of the short-horns ; partly 
perhaps, because our neighbours laughed at 
the notion, and I always like to think for 
myself. My head herd was a Yorkshireman, 
by the name of Tom Birkenshaw; he had 
been our head carter, but having broken his 
ankle bone, which set stiff lame, and so bad 
for travelling, he was made bullherd. 

“Tom was, indeed, I may say he is, for he 
don’t live far off, although he’s getting old 
now, knowing a fellow about cattle or 
horses as ever walked in shoe-leather. Youll 
mind a little man ina blue night-cap, with a 
crutch-handled stick. That was Birkenshaw. 
He had but two faults: he was apt to geta 
drop too much beer now and then, and he 
couldn’t leave the game alone. ‘There were 
preserves all round us, and if he’d been 
content with what was found on our farm it 
would not have mattered so much ; but that 
did not suit him—he must be poaching in 
the very midst of the preserves. Then he 
had two dogs that could do anything but 
speak, as regular poachers and as fond of it 
as Tom himself was. 

“Well, father warned him, and I warned 
and threatened, but it was no use. Go into 
his cottage when you would between August, 
when the leverets are so tender, and Februar y; 
you were sure to smell game, though not a 
bit of fur or feather was to be seen ; he used 
to say to me, ‘Bless your heart, Master 
Gabriel, it’s not the beasties I care for ; it’s 
going after them.’ His lame leg rather inter- 
fered with his sport ; for before that accident, 
there was not a man in the county could get 
nigh him if he got a fair start. Well, as I 
told him, to m: ke a long story short, he was 
caught, one —a night, by the earl’s 
gamekeeper, when he and his brindled dog 
Patch were dite themselves in a twelve- 
acre meadow of the Earl of D ; Patch 
driving the hares into the gins, and Birken- 
shaw taking them out and resetting them. 
The gamekeeper shot the dog from behind a 
hedge where he had been lying waiting, and 
chased my man, overtook him, and knocked 
him down. John jumped up, his blood 
boiling at the loss of Patch, caught the 
keeper a crack with a short cudgel, that laid 


as 


8 


— 
“T was five-and-twenty turned when I met | 


| for life. 





,|eoach for London. 


| persuaded them it would do no good. 


} Us. 
\father had been gone six months, 


| bargain, and that 


him flat, took to his heels, and ran home and 
told no one. 

“Two hours afterwards ‘a party of watchers 
found the keeper lying where John had 
stretched him, groaning, bloody, and imsensi- 
ble. The next * day he recovered his senses 
and by midnight poor John was in Durham 

Castle, heavily. ironed. He was tried at the 
next assizes, and sentenced to be transported 
It was only by very strong interest 
that he escaped being ‘he anged. Birkensh: LW 


| told the judge he would sooner be hanged, and 


many of his friends agreed that hanging could 


jnot be worse—so blind are we poor mortals 


to what is best for us. We promised to take 
care of his wife and two little boys. John 
was taken away ironed, on the top of the 
He passed through the 
village and our farm, and there was not a dry 
eye. The miners wanted to rescue him, but we 
Years 
passed before we ever heard whether he was 
dead or alive. His poor wite soon pined away 
and died, and the two little boys came to 
You'd scarcely believe it ; but, fore their 
I caught 
them and my eldest son Ralph in the hay- 
loft making gins for hares. You may be sure 
| threshed the m all well. 

‘Just before the war ended, when my two 
eldest were growing up, nice boys, big enough 
to ride to market with me, my father and I 
agreed to take another large « arable farm, that 
had been very badly done by the last tenant, 
on a long lease; we thought we had a good 
it would be ready by the 
time my son Ralph was oldenough tote ike to it; 
for although my father was ‘getting on in 
years, he was as hale and as hearty as many é 
man of fifty. But the very week after signing 
the lease, as the old man was returning from 
Durham on his mare, that had carried him 
without shying or stumbling for nigh fourteen 
years, she slipped up in coming along a bridle- 
road and threw him against a stone wall, 
breaking his collar bone and cutting his head 
open ; there he lay, through a frosty night, for 
many hours before he was found ; he lingered 
several weeks, but never rallied. - Long as we 
had lived together ; Iseemed to have lost him 


just when I needed him most. 


“ Before the year was out peace was signed, 


and down went prices. I had to pay off my 
sisters’ fortunes, fixed by will when wheat was 
at 120s. a quarter. Then came a heavy bond 
to pay as security, that my father had given for 
a relation, who had taken contrac ts and made 
great sums through the war, but ended by a 
great mistake. All my troubles came at once ; 
a coalpit we had a heavy stake in, and 
which I took from my sisters, because they 
had married far away, burst out with fire- 
damp, was filled with water, and then could 
not be cleared. So one way or another, what 
with the heavy sums needed for stocking and 
putting in heart the new farm, my rea ry 
money all melted away. Then came, after a 
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short gleam of sunshine, a gees fall of 
prices of agricultural produce. The landlords 
spoke fair ; they gave us an act of parliament 
that they said would kee p corn at 80s., though | 
even that would scarcely do for some of us ; 
but we dined and drank toasts, hurrahed, and | 
went home satisfied. Meat, wool, and corn all 
went down ; it was quite plain, that if such times 
continued, at the same rents, break we all must. 
Those that had lived fast with small capital, 
began to go first. But you know, sir,a farmer | 
dies as hard as a fox or a dingoe ; he can’t 
shift his pivot so easy as a tradesman or a| 
manufacturer ; and he takes a longer time to | 
break, for the landlord who’s the chief 
creditor, will wait a long time, knowing he | 
can come in at last and sweep away all. Well, 
[ couldhave managed to make a good fight with | 
my old farm, by cutting down expenses, wear- 
ing an old coat, putting my hand to the plough ; 
but how was I to save money for the children ? | 
Besides, the other farm, with so much money 
sunk on it, was a regular dead weight; and | 
my father being gone, I was obliged to leave | 
much to a bailiff. 

“ Things got very black indeed ; and although | 
they talked very loud in parliament and at 
county meetings, I could not see any real 
chance of good prices. 

“Well, one day who should come up with | 
a letter of introduction from Mr. Lambton 
but a sun-burnt foreign-looking gentleman, 
‘from New South Wales,’ a Mr. M want- | 
ing to buy a lot of good short -horns, both | 
bulls and ‘heifers, thorough-bred horses and 
Cleveland bays, and implements, to take out; 
and likewise to hire a good farm-bailiff, and a | 
man to take care of Is horses out. He was 
sent to me, as one likely to tell him where to 
get the best of every thing. I rode abéut | 
with him, sold him some stock, and naturally 
had a good deal of talk with him, was sur- | 
prised to find that Botany Bay, the only place 
we ’d ever heard of, was in New South Wales. | 
When he found by my grumbling that I was | 
not quite satisfied, he offered to use his| 
influence if I would go out with my family 
and some labourers, to get me a grant of land 
where there would be scarcely a rent, and no 
taxes, if I would sail in the ship with his 
stock. He said I could, he was sure, make | 
my fortune in ten years, and a lot more about | 
what a country it was for cattle and sheep. | 
Well, I didn’t take much heed of it at first ;| 
I did not like the idea of leaving Old England, | 
or taking my wife and family to Botany Bay. 
But I told ail to my wife, and she did not sa 
much, but she listened hard. 

“The Lord be thanked, my father never | 
made a gentleman of me ; I té 00k my turn at | 
all farming work, from driving to ploughing, 
from cutting and plashing hedges to building 
a wheat-stack ; likewise, I went into our forge | 
and learned to make a set of horse-shoes and 
put them on, as well as to sharpen and mend | 
all implements. 

“T brought up my own lads the same! 





;| parts, I tuke 


/me down with a feather. 


| Birkenshaw, 


| and, sure enough, it was from his father. 
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way, and I found the use of it,:and so have 
they. 

“ Well, as things got worse, I cut down all I 
could, worked early and late, and lived as hard 
nearly as my grandfather; and my wife never 
| grumbled, or even looked sad, when I was by, 
| but I used to see the tears running down her 
cheeks as she lay asleep, for we ‘both knew 
| there would be but one end, unless some great 
change took place in rents and price of corn, 
| and that end was ruin. We were both thinking 
| of what Mr. Lambtou’s friend had offered ; but 
| we said nothing to each other, for at that time 
people in the country looked on emigration 
and transportation as much the same thing, 
and Australia was thought a country of thieves 
and savages. 

“ Tt was a few days after I had paid my rent, 
|I had tried to get a reduction, but the land- 
Hlords of the second farm were only trustees, 
jand said they could not do it ; for the third 
year, the rent had come out of my capital, and 
T was sitting smoking a pipe, and wonderi ing 
what was to become of us all, and whether 
Botany Bay was as good a place for a farmer 
| as what Mr. M had told me, when the 
| post-boy comes up on his pony, on his way to 
the castle, and whistles as having a letter 
He was a new post-man (Bob Spurrier, that 
other lad, enlisted in the dragoons and was 
killed at Waterloo ;) the lasses were all in the 
dairy, so I stept out myself. Says he, ‘Is 


|there a woman here by the name of Molly 


Birkenshaw, 
it’s four and 


cause I’ve a letter for her, and 
elevenpence, a letter from furrin 
it.’ 
“When he said this you might have knocked 
[ knew in a moment 
where it was from,—the very place I had been 
thinking on that minute. So I stared at him 
a bit, and then I said, quite slow, ‘ There was 
a wench o’ that name, but she’s dead, but 
you can give me the letter, for her lads are 
here. 
‘ Aye,’ says he, “but you must pay for it.’ 
“Ww ith that I snatches the letter from him, 


;and throws him a:crown piece, and off he 


goes, and I stood looking on it as if I was ina 
dream. There it was, plain enough, ‘ Molly 
Gnarledoak Farm, Lingscroft, 
near Durham, England,’ and stamped ‘ Sydney, 
New South Wales, Ship-letter” Chris. Birk- 
enshaw came in soon after with a team, and 
we broke it to him gently. The poor lad 
cried above a bit. Well, we opened the letter, 
I 


an show it you, for I keep it safe locked up ; 


| I call that letter my title-deed, for without it 


I should never have wonned here. 

“ He told how he had written several times, 
but his letters never came to hand, as he 
guessed himself. It seemed he had done well, 
having got assigned to a master that treated 
him well—he being valuable from his know- 
ledge of cattle and horses ; and that after afew 
years he had got his pardon for shooting a 
| Bushranger. About this, he said (I'll show 
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you the letter when we get home) ‘he put 
two balls through my hat; but I fetched him 
down with one of my snap shots, without 
putting the gun to my shoulder, as he looked 
round a tree. You mind, Moggy, how I 
used to knock the rabbits that way, holding 
the gun across my knees; but there’s no 
rabbits here, nor game worth speaking of, 
which is a great pity ; but perhaps it is all 
for the best.’ Then he went to tell how he’d 
got a fifty-acre grant and a small lot of cattle, 
and had made money by his wages and by 
attending to the great Mr. L——’s herd of 
breeders, and had bought grants of land from 
drinking fellows; and what a good country it 
was for all kinds of live stock; and what a 
profit wheat paid, the government wanting 
such a quantity of meal for the prisoners ; ¢ and 
how land could be had on grant by a farmer 
with some money; and how drunken many of 
the people’ were, and how well sober people got 
on ; ‘for, says he, ‘I ’ve given up drink, Moggy, 
ever since I got my liberty!’ Then he asked 
after his old friends, and even the game- 
keeper, hoping he had got over that clout ; 
-and after his old master, that was me, and 
wished Master Bowsted, a wild young gen- 
tleman that used to go poaching with Tom, 
might think of coming out; and then he 
gave a list of prices of cattle and sheep, and 


ay and ended by saying he had sent 50/., 
to be paid through the Durham bank, to 
Mister Gabriel, that’s me, for the passage 


of his wife and family ; ; and ‘if he did not hear | 


this time, he should not write no more, but 
give it up fora bad job. And, sure enough, 
three days after came a notice that the money 
had come. 

“ Well, we spelled it over again and again ; 
the two lads wept, and so did my wife ; 
and I could scarcely help weeping myself, to 
think what a comfort it would have been to 
poor Moggy Birkenshaw if she had lived, and 


to think, too, what a help and warning this | 


letter seemed. W ell, I got on my nag, and 
took a turn round the farm, just to give me 
time to consider what or whether I should say 
any thing about emigrating to my wife. The 
time was come for me to make up my mind. 
Tom Birkenshaw’s letter had turned the scale 
with me ; but when I looked round, and saw in 
the distance the spires of the cathedral that 
had so often been a glad sign of home near, 
after a long absence,my heart t almost failed me 
The thought of a farewell for ever to the 


country and the county and the parish where | 


I was born ; of seeing no more the fields in 
which I had laboured and sported for nearly 
forty years, seemed indeed a draught too 
bitter. Then, again, I recalled my “present 
position, sliding ‘surely, in spite of my strug- 
gles, in spite of my clingings to every twig of 
stay—down, down to ruin ; and my heart v 
hardened for any change that offered fair 
hopes of an honest living. 

“At length, my mind was made up. I 
would speak to my wife that very evening, 
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and find w ether she would cross the seas, or 
fight it out with poverty at home. With 
this resolution I rode back, firmer in my 
saddle than I had been for many a day. It 
was dusk, and supper laid out : they were 
waiting for me for prayers ; it was my second 
son Barnard’s turn to read a chapter. My 
wife (it was not her custom) went herself, 
fetched the Bible, a lighted candle, and, 
putting her finger on a place, said to Barnard, 
in a voice that sounded as if she was swal- 
lowing her tears, ‘ There, read there, and the 
boy read :— 

““* Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto a land that 
I will shew thee.’ 

“Then I looked at her and with a sad and 
serious smile, her eyes answered me, and I 
knew we were agreed. 

“The next day we began to prepare for 
our long journey. Weary work it was and 
painful, deciding what to take and what to 
sell. Many a treasure was sacrificed ; old 
oak presses, chairs, and bedsteads, that had 
belonged to our family for centuries, had 
to go under the auctioneer’s hammer. But 
we went at the work with a will, and 
cleared away wholesale. We, who were old 
and the full-grown, were sad; but the 
children played and enjoyed the confusion, 


|which made us still sadder. 


“ Having chosen what furniture would be 
useful, as well as what would take up little 
room and sell for nothing, and made a careful 
muster of tools and agricultural implements, 
half of which turned out useless, I selected 
three of my finest yearling bulls, and made a 
barter of other stock for a cart and a blood 
stallion. 

“The sorest trial was the day of sale, and 
the remarks of my friends and neighbours. 
No criminal was ever considered more a 
doomed man ; and on looking back, I often 
wonder how I had courage to persevere. I 
got rid of my farms at a great sacrifice ; but 
having made up my mind to go, I thought the 
sooner I was gone the better. 

“The only parties who would join me in 
emigrating were two young men, small 
farmers, Granby’s father and Will Black- 
wood, who was killed by the Blacks near 
where we stand; he’s buried by the chapel, 
but you can see the mounds where we covered 
over the savages. - Budge and Grundy followed 
us two years afterwards. It was only those 
very hard up that would think of crossing 
the sea. 

“ As for the Squires they were very angry ; 
they did not like the example set to tenants, 
and abused me as if I had been a deserter 
or a traitor. Emigration was not in fashion 
as it is now. 

“Of friends of my own standing, one did 
not like the sea, another thought times would 
mend, another was getting ready when his 
wife stopped him, and so they stayed. Out 
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of a dozen all came down to the workhouse | on the river side. Having been accustomed 


or day-labour, except one, and he went to 
Canada and did well. Mr. M , the gentle- 
man from New South Wales, was delighted 
to hear of my going with such a useful party, 
and got me a cheap passage, on condition 
of our looking after his bulls, rams, and 
horses. 

“We were a large party, and every one able 
to work, except the baby ; but my capital had 
dwindled to a few hundred pounds. Every 
one of my servants has done well. Bill 
Bouser, my head farm-servant, paid his own 
passage ; he ’s one of the richest men in the 
colony now. The two young Birkenshaws 
married two of my daughters; one of them 
is in Port Philip. Betty Ludlow, the dairy- 
maid, married my second son, Barnard. Hugh 
Sands, my ploughman, has a nice farm on the 
river ; you saw him last night, a dark, stout 
little man ; and Dolly Russell, our nurse, has 
married the rich Mr. N , and lives in 
greater style than the governor’s lady, which 
she deserves, for she was as good as she was 
pretty. 

“We sailed to London from Neweastle in a 
smack, and sent the stock with the men and 
two of my lads by land. The misery of the 
voyage and the lodging in London would 
almost have turned us back if it had not been 
too late. Only my wife never gave in; and 


depend upon it, sir, in emigrating, a wife of 


the right sort is half the battle. 

“We were five months from London to Port 
Jackson, calling in at the Cape for water and 
fresh provisions, but we only lost one bull. 
We were ready to kiss the ground when we 
landed. My third son George took a fancy 
to the sea; and though he stayed at home 
until we were settled, he went off, and now 
commands a whaler out of Sydney. I found 
it best to sell my live stock, for which I got 
great prices. Mr. M ’3 letters put me 
pretty right ; but within a week of landing, 
Tom Birkenshaw limped into our lodgings. 
We had written to him when we made up our 
minds, but the letter did not arrive much 
sooner than ourselves. Tom was much older, 
worn and grey, with downcast look, but still 
something that gave the idea of money in both 
pockets, and he rode atidynag. The meeting 
between him and his orphan lads was a very 
moving sight. It seemed curious that times 
should so turn round, that my best friend 
should be my herd, and he a prisoner too. I 
had influence to get a good grant, and Birken- 
shaw put me up to what land to ask for, and 
what official gentleman to conciliate by letting 
him have one of my horses on his own terms. 
Birkenshaw bought my team of oxen and 
waggons ; I had a tent; he engaged me my 
hands, a bullock-driver, a stockman and 
two others, all from our neighbourhood, all 
prisoners. 

“T came down to this place when there was 
not a settler within a hundred miles, and 
literally pitched my tent, a three-poled one, 








to find house and outbuildings, fences, fields, 
gardens, beside shops for all clothes and imple- 
ments, ready to our hands, we had every thing 
to make, and very little to make it with. But 
I pulled off my coat and began, and for fifteen 
years, from daylight to dusk, never left off for 
six days a-week, besides teaching the children 
in the evening, when they were not too sleepy 
to listen tome. After fifteen years, I rea I 
could rest a little, and now I only give a hand’s 
turn at harvest or shearing time. But then I 
have had six more children born to me, besides 
grandchildren ; and in this country truly we 
may say with the Psalmist, ‘Children are an 
heritage of the Lord, As arrows in the hand 
of the strong man, so are children ; happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them,’ 
for food grows faster than mouths, and 
they are well earning their worth, when at 
home they would want a maid to look after 
them, 

“Tt is true I have been very fortunate ; 
there will never be such times again for 
making money—since the free grants of land 
and the assignment of prisoners have both 
been done away with. Then my land has 
always been free from drought, and is right 
down good land, needing little work for 
clearing ; although, as for that, you may take 
my word, there is more good land than the 
squatters like to own. Why, I have had four 
sets of servants that have done well, besides a 
lot of idle drinking fellows. There was my 
first bullock-driver, Frank Fetlock ; he was 
transported for stealing corn to feed his mas- 
ter’s horses ; when he was before the magis- 
trates they offered to let him off if he would 
enlist, as he was a very fine-looking fellow. 
He often laughed about it, saying what a 
good job it was he wouldn’t consent, although 
he rued his answer when first sent to the 
hulks for transportation. Frank was an in- 
genious fellow, always at work on straw hats 
or stockwhips, or something, when not busy 
for me. When he left, he had a mare, a few 
head of stock, and a little money saved up to 
begin with. Yorkshire-like, he was a rare 
hand at chopping and swapping, and now he 
is one of the richest men in the district. Then 
there was Tom Nash, a stockman of mine ; 
he came out as groom to Colonel I , quite 
a fine gentleman flunkey when he arrived, 
a cockney too; he threw up his livery, 
because he saw where money was to be 
made, gave up all expenses, saved money, 
and is a squatter now, with perhaps as fine a 
stock as any in the colony. Those of my old 
neighbours from Gnarledoak, that have come 
out and laid down to work, have done well ; 
go where you will, the hard workingman, with 
a large family, is thriving. But then there 
are failures. Farmer Cudworth had 30000. 
when he landed ; he was always grumbling, 
hated the country, hated the people, and made 
them hate him, spent as much money on 
clearing and fencing twenty acres as should 
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have gone to crop a hundred ; wen 1 stick to 
all his old country notions, lost his money, 
took to drinking, and died. Squire Br d's 
son came to me with a letter of introduction ; 
he had 5000/., would not wait to learn any 
thing, bought sheep the Sydney bank had a 
mortgage on—a regular bad lot ; then left 
all to his overseer while he was dancing 
at the governor's balls, playing the fashion- 
able, and made a complete failure ; he went 
home. And so you see, sir, the long and 
short of it is, that for a man that can work 
himself, this is a famous country, and likewise 
money is to be made by carefully laying out 
money in stock and waiting for the increase ; 
but as a general rule the money made by gen- 
tlemen who have not much capital, and have 
not been accustomed to soil their hands, is by 
saving, living being cheap and neither shop 
nor fashions in the Bush to tempt into spend- 
ing money idly. I could tella score of stories 
about settlers I’ve known, of all sorts, that 
have done well, and that have made a regular 
mull of it. Fair words and hard work will 
carry you through ; it’s better to - some 
than go, if you want work done in th » Colony. 
There was young C ——, But what ’s a ut by 
the fallen gum-tree ; as I live there’s 
at a sick ewe, Loo Boomer, Loo Arba 20 
at him, good dogs!” The hounds caught 
sight just as master Dingoe began to steal 
across the plain, just like a great hill fox, 
only, instead of carrying his brush gallantly 
in the air, it was tucked miserably between 
his legs ; away went the hounds, at full speed ; 
we followed, le aping fallen trees and cracks, 
the old man standing up in his stirrup, with 
his hat im his hand, cheering the dogs at the 
top of his voice ; after a sharp burst, just as 
master Dingoe was getting into a scrubby 
thicket, Boomer turned him, and Bounder 
pulled him down, not without receiving a 
grab that nearly cut off his fore leg; in one 
minute my knife laid the brute’s throat open. 
This ended our gossip for that day, as I sus- 
pect Father Gabriel was rather ashamed that 


old sporting instinets and hatred of the Bush- | 


man’s curse, the native dog, should have made 
him forget his position as an elder at Gabriel’s 


Chapel. 


THE MODERN ROBBERS OF THE 
RHINE. 


says Mrs, Smith, as 


“ How pic turesque !” 
she stands in the centre of a group on board 
a Rhine steamer, all of whom are looking up | 
at the ruined castles a long the choice portio n 
of the banks near Pfaltz. 


“How poetical !” says her daughter, Miss 
Smith (just budding sixteen), who has been 
reading the seraps of Byron and Southey 
quoted in that ubiquitous red volume, Mur- 
ray’s “ Handbook.” 

“ Crack wines grow hereahouts, T believe ?” 
says the son of twenty-two, who smokes, and 
wishes to be able to talk about what he has 
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>t tenieed. whe mn be gets bask 't to London and his 
untravelled companions. 

“ Ah! ah!” says Smith, senior, to his friend 
Jones, who forms one of the party of forty or 
fifty English people daily seen—now steam- 
travelling is BO cheap—making a holiday on 
the Rhine. “Ab! ah! Sir, I flatter myself 
we now-a-days know a great deal better ‘how 
to manage things than our forefathers did, 

Talk of the wisdom of our ancestors, Sir! it’s 
all moonshine ; bush, Sir; why every one 
of those tumble-down places that my wife 
thinks so picturesque, and my daughter calls 
so poetical, used to be full of thieves. Pe ople 
who write novels, and that sort of trash, may 
colour them up into heroes, Sir ; but they were 
nothing but thieves, footpads, "highw: vymen ; 
nests of roystering vagabonds, who got along 
by robbing on the highw: vy and plundering 
the boats that came down this river. But 
now-a-days we manage these things better. 
Policemen and newspapers have stopped that 
sort of thing. Depend upon it, our brave 
ancestors, our wise ancestors, were nicely 

| beaten and robbed. They put up with it; 
but we, Sir, know better.” And so saying, 

Smith drew up his head in a very significant 

way. 

| Mr. Smit 7 used to go every year to Mar- 
gate or to Brighton; but cheap trains and 
cheap steamboats have lured him to the 

| Rhine, where he thanks his stars that he 
lives in 1850—in these our later days, when 
the robbers of that famous stream are sup- 
posed to exist only in its legends. Simple 

Mr. Smith! 

The bold robber-barons of the older period, 
and the famous Schinderhannes of more 
modern date, are gone, it is true; but just 
change an English sovereign on a Rhine 
steamer, speak English at a Rhine hotel, 
or stay but one day at Wiesbaden, Homburg, 
or Baden-Baden, and it will soon be evident 
jenough that we have modern types of the 
| old originals—real, living, breathing, cunning, 
| unserupulous robbers of “the Rhine. 

Smith and family had changed English gold 
for Belgian silver and German copper, and 
they had found some difficulty in solving the 
knotty problem, “How to make it right ? 6 
| They had stopped, too, at Belgian and at Rhine 
"| hote ‘Is, and had been still more puzzled than 
}ever by the mysterious reckonings sometimes 
|made in Bavarian florins of twenty pence and 
| sometimes in German florins of two shillings ; 
| they had tried in vain to unravel the difficulty 
of kreutzers and silber groschen, of thalers 
and gulden, and, more than all, to make up 
|their minds what could be the values of the 
numberless varieties of little dirty coins they 
received in change for their handsome English 
gold. Young Smith, with an eye to realities, 
had discarded descriptions and inquiries, and 
had determined upon a plan of his own for 
the study of Continental numismatics. He 
had changed a sovereign when he landed at 
Ostend into the money of Belgium, asking 
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for pieces of different denominations. 
pocket by itself he put the change so taken, 
made up, as it was, of pieces of five francs, 
francs, half-francs, quarter-francs, two sous, 
sous, and centimes, On his road he studied 
these ; and when he got to the frontier of 
Prussia, at Verviers, and whilst the custom- 
house and eating-house formalities were in 


progress, he found time to change the Belgian | 


money for Prussian coins. Now he found his 
special pocket laden with thalers and silber 
groschen, A day’s steam took them to 
Biberich, and when there, a third series of 
coins were in request. The money of Frederick 
William was converted into that of the Grand 


Duke of Nassau, and this again, next day, was | 
At | 


changed into the gulden of Frankfort. 
Heidelberg (Bavaria) another set of moneys 
were obtained for the often re-converted pro- 
duce of the sovereign ; and only one day later, 
the contents of the special pocket were from 
the mint of the Duke of Baden. The very 


cheap and excellent railway of that potentate | 


took them towards Basle, whence Schauff- 
hausen was within easy reach. Here, at the 
Falls of the Rhine, the young numismatic 
investigator changed his money into the 
popular currency of Switzerland—batzen and 
rappen. At each stage of this progress—at 
each step in this practical illustration of 


changing a pound upon the Rhine—the whole | 


contents of our friend’s special pouch had been 
turned out, and had been replaced by inn- 


keepers or other traders with the moneys of | 


the place where the transaction was com- 
pleted. 

At Schauffhausen there were, as usual, 
many Englishmen who, also as usual, had a 
growl about the moneys and the hotels. 


“I have been making myself practically ac- | 


quainted with the currency in a way of my 
own,” said Smith, junior, 


“How so?” inquired one of the group of| 
travellers who were gossipping on the subject. | 


“J changed a sovereign,” explained our 
hero, “at Ostend ; and then changed what I 


got for it m Prussia ; then changed that in | 
the Duchy of Nassau ; and that again in the 


free city of Frankfort ; and so on repeated 
the process in Baden and Bavaria—in tact, in 
ach separate jurisdiction through which we 
passed,” 
“ Practical man,” said one. 
“Capital notion,” said another, 
“Knowing dog,” cried a third. 
“Rather costly experiment, I tear,” 


sug- 


gested a German, who spoke good English, | 


and had been one of the listeners. “ Pray, 
what shape has your pound assumed at last ?” 
“There it is,” said Smith, as’ he suited the 
action to the word, by emptying the contents 
of his experimental pocket upon the table. 
The exhibition looked very unpromising, 
certainly. The glittering twenty-shilling 
piece left at Ostend was now represented by 
as ugly a collection of dirty, worn, counterfeit- 
looking a jumble of silver and copper as ever 


Into a 


an Israelite counted out in the Jews’ Lane, at 
Frankfort. 

| “Count it i, said Smith the younger. 

| “Wery good,” said the German, and he 
| began. 

| “ Five francs—ten—” said Smith. 

“Stop,” said the German, “Swiss franes 
jand French franes are different things—dif- 
ferent values. J will tell you the worth of 
ithis heap.” He went to work to tell them 
|over, and stated the result in batzen and 
rappen. 

“And how much is that worth in English 
| sterling coin?” asked a bystander, 

“Just fourteen shillings and 
farthing,” replied the German. 

“What ?” shrieked Smith. 

“Fourteen shillings and a penny farthing 
English,” repeated the German. 

And so it was, sure enough. Exactly five 
shillings and tenpence three farthings was 
the price of changing a sovereign between 
Ostend and Schauffhausen. That was the 
| trifling toll taken by one section of the modern 
robbers of the Rhine ! 

Expressions of surprise and indignation 
were numerous upon this discovery, and 
|straightway each of the party began to 
detail his own special grievance, with such 
warmth that all were speaking and scarcely 
one listened. The enormous charges for lug- 
| gage on the railways had raised the ire of one 
traveller; a second groaned over the pay- 
ment of so much a package for insurance of 
his portmanteau on board the steamer from 
| Cologueto Bonn, from Bonn to Coblentz, and so 
| on at every stage, till the costs for baggage were 
almost greater than the fare of its owner. 
A third vented his wrath upon the system of 
charging every innocent English tourist salon 
Fare at the office of the Rhine steamer, the 
said salon being a mere means of getting an 
extortionate price which no German paid, be- 
cause everybody who paid second-class had 
precisely the same cabin, the identical accom- 
|modation and attendance, bestowed on the 
victim of salon prices. Another growled out 
that the dearest wines came from the same 
bin with those of moderate price ; another, 
that an Englishman was charged one-third 
more for everything than a Frenchman, and 
twice as much as a German; but the grievance 
of grievances came from a middle-aged country 
squire, who was travelling with his wife and 
a party of relations. They were six, and 
|the ladies, being unwilling to endure great 
exertion, had made short stages, and thus 
/consumed three weeks on the way from 
| Ostend to Schauffhausen. “Three beds appear 
|in every bill, of course,” growled the elderly 
‘gentleman ; “and in every bill one bed, I 
tind, involves two wax lights. I have reckoned 
| up, Sir,’ continued the matter-of-fact squire 
most emphatically; “I have made an exact 
calculation, Sir; and I find that on the Rhine, 
between Cologne and Schauffhausen, in 
‘eighteen days, it has taken just one hundred 


a penny 





| 
} 
| 
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and eight wax candles, price one hundred and 
eight francs, to light us to bed!” 

Here was another slight glimpse of the 
presence of modern robbers on the Rhine. 
But the great men of the plundering trade 
are not to be found hidden in the guise of 
maitre d’hétel, money-changer, or steam-boat 
conducteur ; they wear another costume, and 
assume a loftier denomination. 

In literature, in science, in art, we find 
Germany quite on a level with the present age. 
She has produced men and books equal to the 
men and books of England or France, as the 
names of Goéthe, Schiller, Humboldt, Liebeg, 
and a score of others bear testimony. But 
whilst in poetry, philosophy, and science, she 
is on a par with the best portions of modern 
Europe ; in politics—in the practical science of 
government—she is an indefinite number of 
centuries behindhand. Governmentally, she 
is now where the English were during the 
Saxon Heptarchy, with seven or more king- 
doms in a space that might be well governed 
by one sceptre. Where she might get along 
very well with two, she has a dozen petty 
kings, and petty courts, and petty national 
debts, and petty pension-lists, and paltry de- 
based and confusing coinages, and petty cabals, 
quarrels, and intermixture of contending 
interests. England, long ago, was relieved of 
separate Kings of Wessex and Kings of 
Mercia, Kings of Scotland and Kings of 
Wales ; France has no more turbulent Dukes 
of Burgundy or Alsace claiming sovereign 
power over portions of a fine country, na- 
turally one and indivisible ; but poor Ger- 
many yet suffers from such troublesome 
divisions of dominion. Imagine a King of Lan- 
cashire, with two free cities of Manchester and 
Liverpool in its confines ; a King of Yorkshire 
and a Grand Duke of the Midland Counties ; 
an Emperor of Middlesex ; a Sovereign Elec- 
tor of Kent and Sussex; with reigning 
Dukes of Hampshire and Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire ; a King of Scotland, and then a 
King of Wales, who claimed besides all the 
little odds and ends of territory, got—some by 
marriage, and some by conquest—in various | 
disjointed parts of the country. Imagine some | 
of these petty divisions Romanist, and some 
Protestant, and some of mixed faiths ; different 
coinages, opposed interests, each backed by 
standing armies, in which every man, high 
and low, was for some years compelled to 
serve. Imagine all this to exist in our 
country, and we have some idea of the 
governmental condition of Germany in 1850. 

Out of this division of territory arises, of 
course, a number of small poor princes ; and 
as poor princes do not like to work hard 
when their pockets are low, we find them busy 
with the schemes, shifts, and contrivances, 
common from time immemorial with penni- 
less people who have large appetites for 
pleasure, small stomachs for honest work— 
real, living, reigning Dukes though they be, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








they have added to the royal “businesses ” to 


{Conducted by 
which they were born, little private specula- 
tions for the encouragement of rouge et noir 
and roulette, These small princes have, in fact, 
turned gambling-house keepers—hell-keepers 
in the vulgar but expressive slang of a London 
police court—proprietors of establishments 
where the vicious and the unwary, the greedy 
hawk and the silly pigeon, congregate, the one 
to plunder and the other to be plucked. — That 
which has been expelled from huge London, 
as too great an addition to its vice, or, if not 
quite expelled, is carried on with iron-barred 
doors, unequal at times to protect its followers 
from the police and the infamy of exposure— 
that which has been outlawed from the Palais 
Royal and Paris, as too bad even for the lax 
morality of a most free-living city—that 
huge vice which caters to the low senses of 
cunning and greediness, and tempts men to 
lose fortune, position, character, even hope, 
in the frantic excitements of, perhaps, one 
desperate night—such a vice is housed in fine 
buildings raised near mineral springs, sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens, enlivened by 
music and sanctioned by the open patronage 
of petty German princes holding sway in the 
valley watered by the Rhine. In fact, un- 
scrupulous speculators are found to carry on 
German gaming-tables at German spas, pay- 
ing the sovereign of the country certain thou- 
sands of pounds a year for the privilege of 
fleecing the public. 

The weakened in body are naturally weak- 
ened in mental power. The weak in body 
are promised health by “ taking the waters” 
at a German bath. The early hours, the 
pleasant walks, the good music, the promised 
economy, are inducements. The weakened 
mind wants more occupation than it finds, 
for these places are very monotonous, and the 
gaming-table is placed by the sovereign of 
the country in a noble room—the Kursaal, 
to afford excitement to the visitor, and profits 
—the profits of infamy—to himself. 

There are grades in these great gaming- 
houses for Europe. Taking them in the 
order in which they are reached from Co- 
logne, it may be said that Wiesbaden is the 
finest town, having very pleasant environs, 
and the least play. The Grand Duke of 
Nassau, therefore, has probably the smallest 
share of the gaming-table booty. 

Homburg, which comes next in order, is 
far more out of reach, is smaller, duller—(it 
is indeed very, very dreary)—and has to keep 
its gaming-tables going all the year round, to 
make up the money paid by the lessees of the 
gambling-house to the Duke. The range of 
the Taunus is at the back of the “town ” (a 
village about as large, imposing, and lively as 
Hounslow), and affords its chief attraction. 
The rides are agreeable if the” visitor has a 
good horse—(a difficult thing to get in that 
locality)—and is fond of trotting up steep hills, 
and then ambling down again. In beauty of 
position, and other attractions, it is very far 
below both Wiesbaden and Baden. 
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Baden-Baden is the third, and certainly 
most beautiful of these German gambling- 
towns. The town nestles, as it were, in a 
sheltered valley, opening amongst the hills of 
the Black Forest. In summer its aspect is 


very picturesque and pleasant; but it looks 


as if in winter it must be very damp and 
liable to the atmosphere which provokes the 
growth of —_ At Baden there is said to 
be more play than at the other two places 
put together. From May till the end of 
September, rowlette and rouge et noir—the 
mutter of the man who deals the cards, and 
the rattle of the marble—are never still. The 
profits of the table at this place are very large. 
The man who had them some years ago re- 
tired with an immense fortune; and one of his 
successors came from the Palais Royal when 
public gaming was forbidden in Paris, and 
was little less successful than his predecessor. 
The permanent residents at Baden could 
alone form any idea of the sums netted, and 
only such of those as were living near the 
bankers. They could scarcely avoid seeing 
the bags of silver, five franc pieces chiefly, 
that passed between the gaming-tables and 
the bank. A profit of one thousand pounds a 
fortnight was thought a sign of abes season ; 
and so it must have been, when it is calculated 
that the gambling-table keeper paid the Duke 
a clear four thousand pounds a year as the 
regal share of the plunder, and agreed to 
spend two thousand a year in decorating the 
town of Baden. The play goes on in a noble 
hall called the Conversations House, decorated 
with frescoes and fitted up most handsomely. 
This building stands in a fine ornamental 
garden, with green lawns and fine avenues of 
tall trees; and all this has been paid for by the 
profits of rowlette and rouge et noir. Seeing 
this, it may cause surprise that people play at 
all; yet the fascination is so great that, once 
within its influence, good resolutions and 
common sense seem alike unequal to resistance. 
All seems fair enough, and some appear to 
win, and then self-love suggests, “Oh, my 
luck will surely carry me through!” The 
game is so arranged that some win and some 
lose every game, the table having, it is said, 
only asmall percentage of chance in its favour. 
These chances are avowedly greater at roulette 
than at rouge et noir, but at both it is prac- 
tically shown that the player, in the long run, 
always loses. It is whispered that, contrary 
to the schoolboy maxim, cheating does thrive 
at German baths ; and those who have watched 
the matter closely, say a Dutch banker won 
every season by following a certain plan. He 
waited till he saw a heavy stake upon the 
table, and then backed the other side. He 
always won. 

Go into one of the rooms at any of these 
places, and whom do you see? The off-scour- 


"ings of European cities—professional gamblers, 


ex-officers of all sorts of armies ; portionless 
younger brothers; pensioners ; old men and 
old women who have outlived all other ex- 








citements ; a multitude of silly gulls, attracted 
by the waters, or the music, or the fascination 
of play ; and a sprinkling of passing tourists, 
who come—* just look in on their way,” 
generally to be disappointed—often to be 
fleeced. Young and handsome women are not 
very often seen playing. Gaming is a vice 
reserved for middle age. Whilst hearts are 
to be won, dollars are not worth playing for. 
Cards and rouge, and dyspepsy seem to be 
nearly allied, if we may judge by the specimens 
of humanity seen at the baths of Wiesbaden, 
Homburg, and Baden. The players—and 
player and loser are almost synonymous terms 
—are generally thin and anxious; the bankers, 
fat and stolid. As the brass whirls round, 
the table-keeper has the look of a quiet 
bloated spider, seemingly passionless, but with 
an eye that glances over every chance on the 
board. At his side see an elderly man, pale 
and thin, the muscles of whose lower jaw are 
twitching spasmodically, yet with jaded, 
forced resignation, he loses his last five 
pounds. Next him is a woman highly 
dressed, with false hair and teeth, and a 
great deal of paint. She has a card in her 
hand, on which she pricks the numbers 
played, and thus flatters herself she learns 
the best chances to take. Next to her see one 
of the most painful sights these places display. 
A father, mother, and young girl are all trying 
their fortune; the parents giving money to 
the child that they “may have her good luck,” 
reckless of the fatal taste they are implanting 
in her mind. Next is a Jew, looking all sorts 
of agonies, and one may fancy he knows he is 
losing in an hour, what it has cost him years 
of cunning and self-denial to amass. And so 
on, round the table, we find ill-dressed and 
well-dressed {Germans, French, Russians, 
English, Yankees, Irish, mixed up together 
in one eager crowd; thirsting to gain gold 
without giving value in return ; risking what 
they have in an insane contest which they 
know has destroyed thousands before them ; 
losing their money, and winning disgust, 
despondency, and often despair and prema- 
ture death. Never a year is said to go by 
without its complement of ruined fools and 
hasty suicides. The neighbouring woods 
afford a convenient shelter; and a trigger, 
or a handkerchief and a bough, complete the 
tragedy. 

Let us say no more of our civilisation having 
banished Schinderhannes, and his predecessors, 
the half-soldiers, half-thieves, who built the 
stone towers now crumbling up above the vine- 
yards of the noble German river. Their booty 
in a year could not have equalled the plunder 
of a single month at Wiesbaden, Homburg, or 
Baden-Baden. The real freebooters of the 
place are still extant, and carry on their 
trade under the banner of chieftains who 
share the spoil—the reigning Dukes of 
Nassau, Homburg, and Baden—who are 
the veritable grand modern robbers of the 
Rhine. 
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CHIPS 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE IRISH POOR LAW. 


WE may introduce the following Chip by 
premising that, at the introdnetion of the 
Poor Law into Ireland, the workhouses were 
built by means of loans, advanced by the 
Government, on the security of .the rates. 


Constructed generally in that style of archi- | 


tecture called “Elizabethan,” they were the 
most imposing in the country in elevation and 
frequency, and placed usually in the wretched 
s@burbs of towns and villages, formed amongst 
the crumbling and moss-green cottages, a 
pleasing contrast in the eye of the tourist. 
They were calculated to accommodate from 
five hundred to two thousand inmates, 
cording to the avea and population of the 
annexed district, but some of them remained 
for years altogether closed, or, if open, nearly 
unoceupied, owing to the ingenious shifts 
of the “Guardians,” under the advice 
the “Solicitor of the Board.” Their object 
was to economise the resources of the Union, 
-to keep the rates down, and in some instances 
they evaded the making of any rate for years, 
after the support of the destitute was made 
nominally imperative by the law of the land. 
As there was a good deal of patronage in a 
small way placed at the disposal of the 
“ Guardians,’ 
those eligible to the office. Most Justices of the 
Peace were indeed, ipso facto, Guardians, but a 
considerable number had to be elected by the 
rate-payers, and an active canvass preceded 
every election. A great deal of activity and 
conviviality, if not gaiety, was the result, and 
more apparently important affairs were neg- 


ac- 


lected by many a farmer, shopkeeper, and pro- | 


fessional man, to ensure his being elected a 
“ Guardian,” while the unsuccessful took pains 
to prove their indifferenee, or to vent their ill- 
humour in various ways, sometimes causing 
less innocuous effects than the following 
sally :-— 

At a certain Court of Quarter Sessions, 
during the dog-day heat of one of these con- 
tests, a burly fellow was arraigned before 
“their worships” and the jury, charged with 
some petty theft; and as he perceived that 
the proofs were incontestably clear against 
him, he fell into a very violent trepidation. 
An attorney of the court, not overburdened 
with business, and fond of occupying his idle 
time in playing off practical jokes, perceiving 
how the case stood, addressed the prisoner in 


a whisper over the side of the dock with a! 


very ominous and commiserating shake of his 
head. 

“ Ah, you unfortunate man, 
guilty ; and as sure as ye are, 
than hangin’ or thransportation. As sure as 
ever the barristher takes a pinch of snuff, 
that’s his intention ; ye’ll see him put on the 
black cap immaydiate sly. Plaid guilty at once, 
and I'll tell ye ‘what ye ‘ll say to him afther.” 


ye ll be found 





| tween 


of 


’ great anxiety was manifested by | 


ye ll get worse | 


(Conducted by 


The acute practitioner knew his man: the 


| poor half-witted culprit fell into the snare; 


and after a short and serious whispering be- 
them, which was unobserved in the 
bustle of the Court-house usual on such ocea- 
sions, the prisoner cried out, just as the issue 
paper was going up to the jury, “ Me lord, me 
lord, I plaid guilty,—T beg yer wortchip’s an’ 
thei ir honours’ pardon !’ 

‘Very well,” said the assistant-barrister, 
‘lias duty it was to advise upon the law of 
each case, and preside at the bench in judicial 
costume ; “very well, Sir. Crier, call silence.” 

Several voices immediately called ener- 
getically for silence, impressing the culprit 
with grave ideas at once of his worship’s great 
importance, and the serious nature of the 
commeg sentence. 

“Withdraw the plea of not guilty, 
take one of guilty to the felony,’ continued 
the assistant-barrister, taking a pinch of snuff 
and turning round to consult his brother 
magistrates as to the term of intended incar- 

ceration. 

“Don’t lose yer time, ye omodhaun !” 
the attorney, with an angry look 
prisoner. 

“Will I be allowed to spake one word! 
yer wortchips ?” said the unfortunate culprit. 

“What has he to say ?” said the assistant- 
barrister with considerable dignity. 

“Go on, ye fool ye! !”—urged the attorney. 

“My lord, yer wortchips, and gintlemin av 
the jury,” exclaimed the ¢ ulprit, “sind me out 
o the counthry, or into jail, or breakin’ stones, 
or walkin’ on the threadmill, or anything else 
in the nature, as yer wortchips 
playses ; but for the love o’ the Virgin Mary, 
don't make me a ‘ Poor Law Garjin,” 


and 


said 


at the 


eoorse 0’ 


THE TREASURES QF THE 
Some of these treasures were fished wp, and 


DEEP. 


brought to our readers’ knowledge in our 
article on Billingsgate in our tenth num- 
ber. We received an. additional illustra- 
tion of the subject from a correspondent :— 
‘People talk of the ‘treasures of the deep’ 
with generally a very confused notion of their 
own meaning, if, indeed, the »y have any mean- 
ing at all. Probably they ‘have some inco- 
herent ideas of rich merchantmen that have 
gone down with their costly cargoes, mingled 
with coral reefs and pear! fisheries, as forming 
no inconsiderable portion of those treasures. 
3ut how often do they think of the countless 
riches which the sea produces in the living 
things that dwell in it? Take, for ilhustration, 
the whale alone. For ten days the writer of 
this was becalmed in the latitude of the Azores 
or Western During the whole of that 
period huge whales were incessantly ‘ blow- 
ing’ in every direetion round the ship. As 
many as twenty or thirty at a time might be 
seen rolling their unwie shdy bodies half out of * 
the sea, and pufling up large fountains of 


spray into theair. Ata moderate calculation, 


Isles. 


| two hundred and fifty whales were seen from 





THE 


MONSTER PROMENADE 





CONCERTS. 





the deck in those ten days. At an equally 
moderate calculation, each whale was worth 
four hundred pounds, Their gross value was, 
therefore, one hundred thousand pounds ! ” 


THE 


MONSTER PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. 
“ CHARMING place this,” 
us while looking out 
finest Lunatic Asylum 


said a mad lady to | 
a window of the 
in North Britain ; 


of 


“so retired, so quiet, so genteel, so remote | 


from the busy hum of men and women. The 
view you perceive is lovely—quite sylvan 
(there were two trees in the remote distance) 
‘Silence reigns around,’ as the poet says, and 
then you see, Sir, we do not allaw street bands 
to come here.” 

On inquiry, we were told that this Pp itient 
was a London literary lady. Her mania, like 
Morose in Ben Jonson’s Epicure, was against 
noise. She constantly prayed for deafness. 
She walked in list shoes, and spoke in a whisper 
as an example to others. The immediate 


cause of her confinement had not been ascer- | 
tained, but we have no doubt that she had | 


been driven stark mad by the street discord of 
the Metropolis. We firmly believe her case 
is not singular. Judging 


perience of the extremest brink of insanity, 
to which we have been occasionally driven Ly 
the organic and Pandean persecutions to which 
we have been subjected, we should say that 


much of the madness existing and wrought in 
this County of Middlesex originates in street 
music. If Dr. Connolly cannot bear us out in 
this opinion, we shall be rather astonished. 

A man of thoughtful habit, and of a timid 
or nervous tempers ament, 
apartments in what 
wickedly call in their 
quiet neighbourhood,” to 


has only to take 


advel artisements, “a 


to an asylum forthe insane. In retired streets, 
squares, terraces, or “rows,” where the more 
pleasing music of cart, coach, and cab wheels 
does not abound, the void is discordantly 
filled up by peripatetic concerts, which last 
all day long. You are forced, each morning, 
to shave to the hundredth psalm groaned out 
from an impious organ; at breaktast you are 
stunued by the basses of 
heleched forth from a bass trombone; and 
your morning is ruined for study by the 
tinkling of a barrel piano- forte ; at luncheon 
acute dyspepsiz v communicates itself to your 
vitals in the stunning bu/dering of a big- drum ; 
ee trumpets, discordant cornets, 
blundering bass-viols form a running accom- 
paniment of discord to your afternoon walk : 
hurdy-gurdies, peradventure, destroy 
dinner; fiddles and hi: arps squeak away the 
peace of your whole evening ; and, when you 


a) 


lay your distracted head on your pillow you | 


are robbed of sleep by a banditti ef glee 
singers, hoarsely croaking, “Up rouse 
then, my merry, merry men !” 


from our own ex-| 


lodging -house- keepers 


be tolerably sure of 
making his next move in a strait waistcoat | 


a wretched waltz | 


and | 


your | 


ye| 


Yet this is a land of liberty, 
man’s house is his castle ! 

A man may have every comfort this world 
i afford—the prettiest house, the sweetest 

wife, the most unexceptionable cook, lovely 
| children, and a good library—but what. are 
lthese when the enjoyment they afford is 
destroyed by an endless charivari ; when do- 
mestic happine ss is made misery by street dis- 
}cord; when an English gentleman. is denied 
what is insured to every Pentonville prisoner 
—peace; when a wise legislation has pa- 
tented the silent system for convicts only, and 
supplies no free-born Briton with a defence 
from hideous invasions of his inmost privacy : 
a legislature which, here, in London, in the 
year of grace eighteen hundred and fifty, 
where civilisation is said to have made some 

advances—permits bag-pipes ! 

This is asubject upon which it is impossible, 
| without the most superhuman self-control, to 
write with calmness, 
| 


and every 


Justice is supposed in this country to be 
meted out with an even hand. A humane 
maxim says, “ Better let ten guilty men escape, 
than one innocent man suffer.” Yet what have 
the public, especially of “quiet neighbour- 
hoods,” done ; what crimes have we committed ; 
what retribution have we invoked; that we 
are to be visited with the indiscriminating 
punishment, the excruciating agony, Squeg aled 
and screeched into our ears out of that 
instrument of ineffable torture, the Seotech 
bagpipe? If our neighbour be a slanderer, 
a screw, a giver of bad dinners, or any other 
| sort of criminal for whom the law has provided 
no punishment, and a bag-pipe serenade be 


,|; your mode of revenge on him, shut him up 


with a piper or pipers in the padded room 
in Bedlam, or take him out to the Eddystone 
lighthouse ; but for the love of mercy, do not 
make us, his unoffending neighbours, par- 
takers of his probably just, but certainly 
condign, punishment ! 

We have, however, a better opinion of 
human nature than to believe in such extreme 
vindictiveness. We rather attribute these 
; public performances of sonorous savagery to 
|the perverted taste of a few unfortunate in- 
dividuals, who pretend to relish the discords, 
and who actually pay the kilted executioners 
of harmony. The existence of such wretched 
amateurs might be doubted if we did not 
remember that the most revolting propen- 
sities are to be found among mankind. There 
are people who chew tobacco ; a certain tribe 
of Polynesian aborigines deem assafoetida the 
most delicious of perfumes; and Southey, in 
}his Travels in Spain, states that the Galician 
carters positively refused to grease their 
wheels because of the delight the creaking 
gave them. Yet although the grating of 

wooden axles, or even the sharpe ning of saws 
lis music to the pibroch, it appears from a 

variety of evidence that bad taste can actually 
reach, even in the female mind, to the acme of 
lencouraging and patronising street bagpipers. 


> 
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We scarcely believed our eyes when we read, ! even these choice pavé professionists have us 


some days since, the following police report :— 


“ MARLBOROUGH-STREET. — Two boys, named 
Campbell, dressed as Highland pipers, and each 
provided with a pair of bagpipes, were charged 
with having refused to quit Suffolk-street, where 
they were playing, when requested to do so. 

“A ‘clerk to Mr. Garratt,7an inhabitant, said, 
about 11 o’clock the boys put their pipes at work, 
and kept up such a concert of groaning and 
screeching with them, that his employer gave him 
directions to tell them to remove. Witness did 
so, and the boys refusing to comply with the 
request, a constable was employed, and they were 
brought to this court. 

“The boys said they were the sons of a Scotch 
piper. They got their living by playing on the 
bagpipes, and they had been employed by a lady 
who liked bagpipe harmony, to play before the 
door of the hotel in Suffolk-street, where she was 
staying. 

“Mr. Harpwick told the boys they must not 
adopt such a mode of getting their own living as 
would hinder other people from getting theirs. 
It would be impossible for professional men or 
tradesmen to carry on their daily avocations in the 


| - hearing of such a din of discordant sounds as 


would be caused by a couple of pairs of Scotch 
bagpipes. To the street musical abominations of 
the Italian boys had recently been added that of 
Scotch bagpipers,—a kind of concert sufficient to 
drive invalids and ordinary people crazy. The 
street musicians must be told that the law obliged 
them to go away whenever they were told to do 
so by any housekeeper in streets where they were 
playing. For the present offence he would inflict 
a fine of one shilling only, which should be made 
twenty shillings on the next occasion.” 


Mr. Hardwick did the best he could. If 
he could have transported the patroness of 
bagpipes for life to Staffa or to the lesser 
Cumbraes, the justice of the case would have 
been fully met. But, as we have before com- 
plained, the law, as applicable to nuisance- 
noises, is exceedingly defective. 

Do we wish to banish all music from the 
busy haunts of men? By no means. 
music is sometimes emitted from our pave- 
ments—the kerb sends forth here and there, 


and now and then, sounds not unworthy of | 


the best appointed orchestra. Where these 
superior street performers received their mu- 
sical education it is not our business to in- 
quire ; but their arrangements of some of the 
most popular opera music, show that their 
training has been sstrictly professional. 
Quintette, Sestette, and Septette bands of 
brass and string are occasionally heard in the 
open street, whose performances show that 
the pieces have been regularly scored and ri- 
gidly rehearsed. “Tune, time, and distance ” 
are excellently kept; the pianos and fortes 
are admirably coloured—there is no vamping 
of basses ; no “fudging” of difficult passages. 
We look upon such players as musical mis- 


sionaries who purvey the best music from | 
the opera houses and from the saloons of | 
the nobility to the general public, to the| 


improvement of its musical taste. But where 


Good | 


at a disadvantage is in their discoursing their 
excellent music at precisely the times when 
we do not want the sounds of the charmer, 
|charm he never so wisely. The habitant of 
the “quiet neighbourhood,” fond as he is of 
Casta Diva or the Rosen Waltz, would rather 
not be indulged with them just as he is 
commencing to study a complicated brief, 
or while he is computing the draft of a diffi- 
cult survey. When he wants music he likes 
to go to it; he never wants it to come to him. 

Upon this premise we propose, for the 
benetit of the world at large, a sweeping 
street-music reform; and any enterprising 
member of Parliament is quite welcome to 
the draft of a bill,on the subject, with which 
we now conclude :— 

The bill should be entitled, 

“ An Act for the better Preservation of the 
Public Peace by the better Regulation of some 
certain kinds of Street Music, and by the 
utter Abolition of certain other kinds of 
Street Music.” 

The first proviso should give authority to 
certain competent musicians, and bands of 
musicians, to play at certain appointed places 
at certain appointed hours of the day, and 
under certain regulations. 

That the places appointed shall be, in 
summer, the Parks and Public Gardens in 
and around London; and in winter certain 
covered spaces, to be set apart and appointed 
by the proper authorities. 

That the performers shall have no other 
remuneration than the contributions of their 
listeners, which will be naturally regulated by 
| the pleasure they give, consequently, by their 
proficiency. 

That no unauthorised grinder of organs, 
music-mills, or hurdy-gurdies; no blower 
of bagpipes, Pan’s-pipes, horns, cornopeans, 
trombones, trumpets, clarionets, or bassoons ; 
no scraper of fiddles or violoncellos; no 
scratchers of harps er guitars ; no beaters of 
drums, dulcimers or tamborines,—be allowed 
to disturb the public thoroughfares, under 
pain of various penalties, to be afterwards 
agreed and settled on; whereof the lightest 
shall be imprisonment and hard labour for 
no less a period than ten days (for, say illicit 
flutes, hautboys, or Pan’s-pipes), and the 
heaviest—only applicable to bagpipes—trans- 
portation for life beyond the Border. 


Vivat Regina ! 
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